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SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER. 


A MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO LITERATURE, SCIENCE AND ART. 


MEMOIRS OF ROBERT-HOUDIN.* 


Mr. Charles Dickens, in one of the 
most agreeable, but least known, of the 
books which he has given to the public, 
the Memoirs of Joseph Grimaldi, thus 
discourses of pantomimes :—“ It is some 
years now since we first conceived a 
strong veneration for clowns, and an in- 
tense anxiety to know what they did with 
themselves out of pantomime time, and 
off the stage. As a child, we were accus- 
tomed to pester our relations and friends 
with questions out of number concerning 
these gentry—whether their appetite for 
sausages, and such like wares, was always 
the same; and if so, at whose expense 
they were maintained? Whether they 
were ever taken up for pilfering other 
people’s goods, or were forgiven by every- 
body, because it was only done in fun? 
How it was they got such beautiful com- 
plexions, and where they lived? and 
whether they were born clowns, or grad- 
ually turned into clowns as they grew 
up? On these, and a thousand other 
points, our curiosity was insatiable; nor 
were our speculations confined to clowns 
alone: they extended to Harlequins, Pan- 
taloons, and Columbines—all of whom 
we believed to be real and veritable per- 
sonages, existing in the same forms and 
characters all the year round. How 
often have we wished that the Pantaloon 
were our god-father! and how often 
thought that to marry a Columbine 





would be to attain the highest pitch of 
all human felicity !” 

In our boyhood (it is some years now, 
as Mr. Dickens says) pantomimes were 
unknown in the place which had the 
honor of giving us birth and education. 
We were strangers even to Mr. Punch, 
till we had attained to the dignity of 
long-tailed coats, round hats, and Wel- 
lington boots, At the theatres, when the 
first play was over, and when (we quote 
Mr. Dickens again) “‘the lovers were 
united, the ghost appeased, the baron 
killed, and every thing made comfortable 
and pleasant,” instead of the pantomime, 
there succeeded the English farce, and we 
relaxed our intense excitement, in sympa- 
thy with the wit, and roguery, and comic 
embarrassments, of Fag, and Scrub, and 
Jeremy Diddler—Jerry Sneak and Paul 
Pry. We do not complain of the ex- 
change—we only lament that one source 
of boyish pleasure—one class of those 
early enchantments, which shed a twi- 
light of romance over all the succeeding 
years of life—was not opened to our 
eyes. 

But there was another, and a kindred 
delight, which we enjoyed in no slight 
degree, and in no stinted measure—the 
marvels of the Conjurer. The juggling 


with cups, balls, and boxes—the tricks 
with cards, handkerchiefs, and watches— 
the empty bag, which produced dozens of 
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eggs, scores of turnips and cabbages, and 
a whole aviary of ducks and chickens— 
the quart bottles, which poured out innu- 
merable tumblers of all sorts of liquors 
(except lager beer, which Providence had 
not then inflicted upon us)—and the 
thousand other miracles, wrought for our 
wonder and delectation by the benevolent 
magicians in spangled tunics and embroi- 
dered small clothes—these things are 
all far more fresh in our memory now 
than matters of much greater conse- 
quence, that we have since labored hard 
to learn and toremember. Nor do we for- 
get the kind, ingenuous, simplicity, with 
which the artists vouchsafed to explain 
their astounding evolutions, until we were 
no less mystified by their outlandish 
words, and the obscure rationale of their 
processes, than by the feats which they 
performed. 

It was, therefore, with considerable 
eagerness that we saw the first announce- 
ment of the book, of which we have 
quoted the title above. At the risk of 
betraying a discreditable ignorance, we 
must admit that we had not before heard 
of the illustrious Robert-Houdin; but we 
have done what we could to make amends, 
for we have read his memoirs through 
and through, and laid them down with a 
sincere regret that he did not extend 
them to two volumes, instead of one. 
Something there is, perhaps as much as 
was necessary, of the description and ex- 
planation of his performances; but this 
is by no means the only, nor even the 
chief, topic of interest in his pages. They 
furnish what Mr. Dickens craved so much 
in respect of his clowns, and what he has 
given us himself as regards Grimaldi— 
the life of the artist by daylight—his 
birth and connections—the events which 
influenced and determined his career— 
his efforts, struggles, successes, and dis- 
appointments—his troubles and his joys, 
domestic, social, and professional—his 
occupations and amusements, tastes and 
habits—in a word, the personal history, 
revealing to us all those traits of cha- 
racter and conduct which draw out our 
feelings towards him as a fellow-man, 
while it discloses also the rare talents 
and peculiar gifts, which distinguish him 
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from ourselves. We must endeavour, by 
selections, to give our readers some idea 
of this entertaining—and, may we add, 
not wholly unprofitable—contribution to 
the light reading of the day. Whatever 
else criticism may find to say about it, 
we can safely aver that it is innocent. 
Not a word or sentiment will be found in 
it which can offend the most fastidious 
delicacy, or the most rigid morals. 

Our hero was the son of a watchmaker 
at Blois, and gave tokens from his infancy 
of mechanical taste and talent, But the 
father, averse to the plan of bringing him 
up to his own business, discouraged the 
exercise of his ingenuity, kept him at 
school till the age of eighteen, and then 
put him into a lawyer’s office. It was all 
in vain. The lad was one of those pre- 
destined unfortunates—if we may parody 
the lines— 


“* A youth foredoomed his father’s soul to 
cross, 

Who shapes a bird-cage when he should 
engross.” 


The result was that, by the lawyer’s 
advice, the father yielded at last, and the 
son was apprenticed to his cousin, a 
watchmaker, who had succeeded the elder 
Robert in that vocation. Having spent 
some years in acquiring this trade, and 
at the same time in practising the con- 
struction of various mechanical toys, 
and perfecting himself in sleight-of-hand 
tricks (to which he was impelled by a 
sort of instinct), he went to live with a 
watchmaker at Tours. By a strange ac- 
cident, so strange indeed as almost to 
make one suspect the autobiographer of 
assuming the novelist’s privilege, he falls 
into the hands of a peripatetic conjurer, 
named Torrini, alias the Count de Grisy. 
By him M. Robert is kindly nursed 
through a dangerous illness, and with him 
he continues for several months, learning 
much of his art, and rendering no small 
service in mechanical repairs. At last 
he returns to his parents—soon after 
marries a Mademoiselle IHoudin, whose 
name he adds to his own—and goes to 
Paris to establish himself in business. 
From this time, he proceeds to combine 
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the manufacture of watches and other 
articles with the study and practice of 
the art in which he was destined to ex- 
cel, and after many vicissitudes attained 
the success and distinction so long and 
patiently pursued, through toil and pri- 
vation. 

His first lessons in the mystery of 
juggling are thus described : 


“In the absence of a professor to in- 
struct me, I was compelled to create the 
principles of the science I wished to 
study. In the first place, I recognized 
the fundamental principle of sleight-of- 
hand, that the organs performing the 
principal part are the sight and touch, 
I saw that, in order to attain any degree 
of perfection, the professor must develop 
these organs to their fullest extent—for, 
in his exhibitions, he must be able to see 
everything that takes place around him 
at half a glance, and execute his decep- 
tions with unfailing dexterity. 

“T had been often struck by the ease 
with which pianists can read and perform 
at sight the most difficult pieces. I saw 
that, by practice, it would be possible to 
create a certainty of perception and faci- 
lity of touch, rendering it easy for the 
artist to attend to several things simulta- 
neously, while his hands were busily em- 
_ ployed with some complicated task. This 
faculty I wished to acquire and apply to 
sleight-of-hand ; still, as music could not 
afford me the necessary elements, I had 
recourse to the juggler’s art, in which I 
hoped to meet with an analogous result. 

“Tt is well known that the trick with 
the balls wonderfully improves the touch, 
but dves it not improve the vision at the 
same time? Im fact, when a juggler 
throws into the air four balls crossing 
each other in various directions, he re- 
quires an extraordinary power of sight 
to follow the direction his hands have 
given to each of the balls. At this pe- 
riod a corn-cutter resided at Blois, who 
possessed the double talent of juggling 
and extracting corns with a skill worthy 
of the lightness of his hands, Still, with 
both these qualities, he was not rich, and 
being aware of that fact, I hoped to ob- 
tain lessons from him at a price suited to 
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my modest finances. In fact, for ten 
francs he agreed to initiate me in the 
juggling art. 

“T practised with so much zeal, and 
progressed so rapidly, that in less than a 
month I had nothing more to learn; at 
least, I knew as much as my master, 
with the exception of corn-cutting, the 
monopoly in which I left him. I was 
able to juggle with four balls at once. 
But this did not satisfy my ambition; so 
I placed a book before me, and, while the 
balls were in the air, I accustomed my- 
self to read without any hesitation. 

“This will probably seem to my read- 

ers very extraordinary; but I shall sur- 
prise them still more, when I say that I 
have just amused myself by repeating 
this curious experiment. Though thirty 
years have elapsed since the time of 
which I am writing, and though I scarcely 
once touched the balls during that period, 
I can still manage to read with ease while 
keeping three balls up. 
* “The practice of this trick gave my 
fingers a remarkable degree of delicacy 
and certainty, while my eye was at the 
same time acquiring a promptitude of 
perception that was quite marvellous. 
Presently I shall have to speak of the 
service this rendered me in my experi- 
ment of second sight. After having thus 
made my hands supple and: docile, I went 
on straight to sleight-of-hand, and I more 
especially devoted myself to the manipu- 
lation of cards and palmistry, 

“This operation requires a great deal 
of practice; for, while the hand is held 
apparently open, balls, corks, lumps of 
sugar, coins, &c., must be: held unseen, 
the fingers remaining perfectly free and 
limber. 

“Owing to the little time at my dis- 
posal, the difficulties connected with there 
new experiments would have been insur- 
mountable, had I not found a mode of 
practising without neglecting my busi- 
ness. It was the fashion in those days 
to wear coats with large pockets on the 
hips, called @ la propriétaire, so whenever 
my hands were not otherwise engaged, 
they slipped naturally into my pockets, 
and set to work with cards, coins, or one 
of the objects I have mentioned. It will 
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be easily understood how much time I 
gained by this. Thus, for instance, when 
out on errands, my hands could be at 
work on both sides; at dinner, I often 
ate my soup with one hand, while I was 
learning to sauter la coupe with the other 
—in short, the slightest moment of relax- 
ation was devoted to my favorite pursuit. 
As no one suspected that my paletét was 
in some degree a study, this manner of 
keeping my hands in my pockets began 
to be regarded as a bad habit I had ac- 
quired; but after a few jests on the sub- 
ject I was left in peace.” 


The allusion to his second-sight or clair- 
voyant performances derives a special inte- 
rest from the great share which these exhi- 
bitions had in recommending to the public 
the pseudo-science of mesmerism. For 
ourselves, we never doubted that they were 
effected by some secret means of commu- 
nication between the mesmeriser and his 
subject. Indeed, we were privy to some 
very curious experiments made by two 
young men for mere amusement, which 
defied the most jealous scrutiny of seve- 


ral intelligent spectators in a private 


circle. But M. Robert-Houdin and his 
son carried their dexterity and acuteness 
to a pitch that we had not thought pos- 
sible. 


** An incident greatly enlivened the ter- 
mination of my performance. 

‘** A spectator, who had evidently come 
on purpose to embarrass us, had tried in 
vain for some minutes to baffle my son’s 
clairvoyance, when ‘turning to me, he 
said, laying marked stress on his words: 

‘As your son is a soothsayer, of course 
he can guess the number of my stall ?’ 

‘The impertunate spectator doubtlessly 
hoped to force us into a confession of our 
impotence, for he covered his number, 
and the adjacent seats being occupied, it 
was apparently impossible to read the 
numbers. But I was on my guard against 
all surprises, and my reply was ready. 
Still, in order to profit as much as possi- 
ble by the situation, I feigned to draw 
back. 

“*You know, sir,’ I said, feigning an 
embarrassed air, ‘that my son is neither 
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sorcerer nor diviner; he reads through my 
eyes, and hence I have given this experi- 
ment the name of second-sight. As I 
cannot see the number of your stall, and 
the seats close to you are occupied, my 
son cannot tell it you.’ 

«Ah! I was certain of it,’ my perse- 
cutor said, in triumph; and turning to 
his neighbors: ‘I told you I would pin 
him.’ 

“*Oh, sir! you are not generous in 
your victory,’ I said, in my turn, in a 
tone of mockery. ‘Take care; if you 
pique my son’s vanity too sharply, he may 
solve your problem, though it is so diffi- 
cult.’ 

***T defy him,’ said the spectator, lean- 
ing firmly against the back of his seat, to 
hide the number better—‘ yes, yes—I 
defy him.’ 

*** You believe it to be difficult, then ?’ 

“«¢T will grant more: it is impossible.’ 

“* Well, then, sir, that is a stronger 
reason for us to try it. You will not be 
angry if we triumph in our turn?’ I 
added, with a petulant smile. 

*** Come, sir; we understand evasions 
of that sort. I repeat it—I challenge 
you both.’ 

“The public found great amusement 
in this debate, and patiently awaited its 
issue. 

“«* Emile,’ I said to my son, ‘ prove to 
this gentleman that nothing can escape 
your second sight.’ 

“*It is number sixty-nine,’ the boy 
answered, immediately. 

“Noisy and hearty applause arose from 
every part of the theatre, in which our 
opponent joined, for, confessing his de- 
feat, he exclaimed, as he clapped his 
hands, ‘It is astounding—magnificent !’ 

““The way I succeeded in finding out 
the number of the stall was this: I knew 
beforehand that in all theatres where the 
stalls are divided down the centre by a 
passage, the uneven numbers are on the 
right, and the even on the left. As at 
the Vaudeville, each row was composed 
of ten stalls, it followed that on the right 
hand the several rows must begin with 
one, twenty-one, forty-one, and so on, in- 
creasing by twenty each, Guided by this, 
I had no difficulty in discovering that my 
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opponent was seated in number sixty- 
nine, representing the fifth stall in the 
fourth row. I had prolonged the conver- 
sation for the double purpose of giving 
more brilliancy to my experiment, and 
gaining time to make my researches. 
Thus I applied my process of two simul- 
taneous thoughts, to which I have already 
alluded. 

“As I am now explaining matters, I 
may as well tell my readers some of the 
artifices that added material brilliancy to 
the second sight. I have already said 
this experiment was the result of a mate- 
rial communication between myself and 
my son, which no one could detect. Its 
combinations enabled us to describe any 
conceivable object; but, though this was 
a splendid result, I saw that I should 
soon encounter unheard-of difficulties in 
executing it. 

“The experiment of second sight al- 
ways formed the termination of my per- 
formance. Each evening I saw unbe- 
lievers arrive with all sorts of articles to 
triumph over a secret which they could 
not unravel. Before going to see Robert- 
Houdin’s son a council was held, in which 
an object that must embarrass the father 
was chosen. Among these were half- 
effaced antique medals, minerals, books 
printed in characters of every description 
(living and dead languages), coats-of- 
arms, microscopic objects, &c. 

‘But what caused me the greatest 
difficulty was in finding out the contents 
of parcels, often tied with a string, or 
even sealed up. But I had managed to 
contend successfully against all these at- 
tempts to embarrass me. I opened boxes, 
purses, pocket-books, &c., with great ease, 
and unnoticed, while appearing to be en- 
gaged on something quite different. Were 
a sealed parcel offered me, I cut a small 
slit in the paper with the nail of my left 
thumb, which I always purposely kept 
very long and sharp, and thus discovered 
what it contained. One essential condi- 
tion was excellent sight, and that I pos- 
sessed to perfection. I owed it originally 
to my old trade, and practice daily im- 
proved it. An equally indispensable ne- 
cessity was to know the name of every 
object offered me. It was not enough to 
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say, for instance, ‘It is a coin;’ but my son 
must give its technical name, its value, 

the country in which it was current, and 

the year in which it was struck. Thus, 

for instance, if an English crown were 

handed me, my son was expected to state 

that it was struck in the reign of George 

IV., and had an intrinsic value of six 

frances eighteen centimes. 

“Aided by an excellent memory, we 
had managed to classify in our heads the 
name and value of all foreign money. 
We could also describe a coat-of-arms in 
heraldic terms. Thus, on the arms of 
the house of X being handed me, 
my son would reply: ‘Field gules, with 
two croziers argent in pale.’ This know- 
ledge was very useful to us in the salons 
of the Faubourg Saint Germain, where 
we were frequently summoned. 

‘**T had also learned the characters— 
though unable to translate a word—of an 
infinity of languages, such as Chinese, 
Russian, Turkish, Greek, Hebrew, &c. 
‘We knew, too, the names of all surgical 
instruments, so that a surgical pocket- 
book, however complicated it might be, 
could not embarrass us. Lastly, I had a 
very sufficient knowledge of mineralogy, 
precious stones, antiquities, and curiosi- 
ties; but I had at my command every 
possible resource for acquiring these stu- 
dies, as one of my dearest and best 
friends, Aristide le Carpentier, a learned 
antiquary, and uncle of the talented com- 
poser of the same name, had, and still 
has, a cabinet of antique curiosities, 
which makes the keepers of the imperial 
museums fierce with envy. My son and 
I spent many long days in learning here 
names and dates, of which we afterwards 
made a learned display. Le Carpentier 
taught me many things, and, among 
others, he described various signs by 
which to recognize old coins when the 
die is worn off. Thus, a Trajan, a Tibe- 
rius, or a Marcus Aurelius became as 
familiar to me as a five-frane piece. 

“Owing to my old trade, I could open 
a watch with ease, and do it with one 
hand, so as to be able to read the maker’s 
name without the public suspecting it: 
then I shut up the watch again and the 
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trick was ready; my son managed the 
rest of the business. 

“But that power of memory which my 
son possessed in an eminentdegree certain- 
ly did us the greatest service. When we 
went to private houses, he needed only a 
very rapid inspection, in order to know all 
the objects in a room, as well as the va- 
rious ornaments worn by the spectators, 
such as chatelaines, pins, eye-glasses, fans, 
brooches, rings, bouquets, &c. He thus 
could describe these objects with the 
greatest ease, when I pointed them out to 
him by our secret communication. Here 
is an instance: 

“One evening, at a house in the Chaus- 
sée d’Antin, and at the end of a perform- 
ance which had been as successful as it 
was loudly applauded, I remembered that 
while passing through the next room to 
the one we were now in, I had begged 
my son to cast a glance at a library and 
remember the titles of some of the books, 
as well as the order they were arranged 
in. No one had noticed this rapid ex- 
amination. 

*«<To end the second sight experiment, 
sir,’ I said to the master of the house, ‘I 
will prove to you that my son can read 
through a wall. Will you lend me a 
book?’ 

“T was naturally conducted to the 
library in question, which I pretended 
now to see for the first time, and I laid 
my finger on a book. 

“*Emile,’ I said to my son, ‘ What is 
the name of this work ?’ 

“¢Tt is Buffon,’ he replied, quickly. 

“¢And the one by its side?’ an incre- 
dulous spectator hastened to ask. 

“*On the right or left?’ my son asked. 

“**On the right,’ the speaker said, hay- 
ing a good reason for choosing this book, 
for the lettering was very small. 

“*The Travels of Anacharsis the 
Younger,’ the boy replied. ‘But,’ he 
added, ‘had you asked the name of the 
book on the left, sir, I should have said 
Lamartine’s Poetry. A little to the right 
of this row, I see Crébillon’s works; be- 
low, two volumes of Fleury’s Memoirs ;’ 
and my son thus named a dozen books 
before he stopped. 

“The spectators had not said a word 
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during this description, as they felt so 
amazed; but when the experiment had 
ended, all complimented us by clapping 
their hands.” 

Among other remarkable contrivances, 
we are especially interested in two au- 
tomata, invented by M. Robert Houdin ; 
and in the account which he gives of his 
mode of life, and method of working, 
while engaged in their construction. 
The first was a writing and drawing au- 
tomaton, which was to answer questions 
proposed by the spectators, either in wri- 
ting or by emblematic designs. He had 
just formed the plan of it, when he found 
himself embarrassed by a debt of 2,000 
francs, which he had not the means to 
pay. In order to carry out his scheme, 
he explained it to a rich curiosity dealer, 
who at once agreed to become the pur- 
chaser, at the price of 5,000 francs, 
Half of the price was to be advanced in 
cash, and the balance to be paid at the 
end of 18 months, within which time the 
work was to be completed. This bar- 
gain relieved him from the pressure of 
the debt, but it cost him no small sacri- 
fices in other respects— 


** Still, the princely way in which M. 
G had concluded the bargain, pro- 
duced some serious thoughts as to the 
promise I had made him. I now saw a 
thousand obstacles to prevent me keep- 
ing my word. I calculated that, even if 
I devoted every moment to my work, I 
should lose much time by causes I could 
not foresee or hinder. There were, first, 
friends, customers, and bores; then a 
family dinner, an evening party, that 
could not be declined, a visit that must 
be paid, and so on. - These claims on po- 
liteness, which I must respect, would in- 
evitably cause me to break my word: in 
vain I racked my brain in devising some 
scheme to gain time, or at least not lose 
it; still, I could only succeed at the ex- 
pense of my good temper. I therefore 
furmed a resolution which my relations 
and friends declared to be madness, but 
from which they could not turn me, and 
that was to exile myself voluntarily until 
my task was completed. 

“Paris not appearing to me a secure 
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place against annoyance, I chose the 
suburbs as my retreat, and one fine day, 
despite the prayers and supplications of 
my whole family, after entrusting my 
business to one of my workmen, whose 
talent and probity I was convinced of, I 
proceeded to Belleville, and installed 
myself in a little room in the Rue des 
Bois, which I hired for twelve months, at 
a hundred francs. The only furniture 
was a bed, a chest of drawers, a table, 
and a few chairs. 

“This act of madness, as my friends 
called it, or this heroic determination, as 
I called it, saved me from imminent ruin, 
and was my first step on the ladder of 
success. From this moment an obstinate 
will was aroused in me which enabled 
me to confront many obstacles and diffi- 
culties. 

“IT am bound to confess that the first 
days of my retirement were painful, and 
I bitterly deplored the harsh necessity 
that thus isolated me from all I loved. 
The society of my wife and children 
had grown a necessity to me; a kiss from 
these dear beings restored my courage in 
hours of despondency, and now I was de- 
prived of it. Surely I must have been 
supported by an enormous strength of 
will not to turn back at the prospect of 
this frightful vacuum. 

“Many times I furtively wiped away 
a tear, but then I closed my eyes, and 
straightway my automaton and the vari- 
ous combinations that were to animate it 
appeared before me like a consoling vis- 
ion ; I passed in review all the wheels I 
had created ; I smiled upon them like so 
many children of my own; and when I 
emerged from this restorative dream I 
set to work again, filled with a courage- 
ous resignation. 

“It had been arranged that my wife 
and children should spend every Thurs- 
day evening with me, and I always dined 
at home on Sunday. These few hours de- 
voted to my family were the only amuse- 
ments I allowed myself. 

“‘ At my wife’s request, the portress of 
the house had agreed to prepare my 
meals; this excellent creature, an old 
cordon bleu, had left service to marry a 
mason of the name of Monsieur Auguste. 
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This gentleman, judging by my modest 
existence in the house, thought me a 
poor devil who found some difficulty in 
keeping himself: hence, he assumed an 
air of generous protection, or kindly 
pity towards me. As he was a worthy 
man at the bottom, I pardoned his ways 
and only laughed at them. 

‘My new cook had received special in- 
struction to treat me famously, but, not 
wishing to increase my household expen- 
ses, I, on my side, made stipulations 
which were kept with the greatest se- 
crecy. I arranged my meals after the 
following fashion: Mondays, Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, and Thursdays I lived on 
an enormous dish, to which my chef gave 
the generic name of fricot, but that made 
no difference to me. On Friday and Sat- 
urday, for the sake of my health, I lived 
low ; haricot beans, either white or red, 
satisfied my hunger, and with them a 
composite soup, often reminding me of 
the gastronomic tastes of an Auvergnat, 
and I dined as well, perhaps better, than 
Brillat-Savarin himself.” 


The completion of his design is thus 
described— 


“T had been now living for more than 
a year at Belleville, and I saw with ex- 
treme pleasure the end of my task and 
cf my exile drawing near. After many 
doubts as to the success of my enter- 
prize, the solemn moment arrived when 
I should make the first trial of my wri- 
ter. I had spent the whole dayin giving 
the last touches to the automaton, which 
sat before me as if awaiting my orders, 
and prepared to answer the questions I 
asked it. I had only to press the spring 
in order to enjoy the long awaited result. 
My heart beat violently, and though I 
was alone, I trembled with emotion at 
the mere thought of this imposing trial, 

“Thad just laid the first sheet of paper 
before my writer, and asked him this 
question : 

“* Who is the author of your being ?” 

“T pressed the spring and the clock- 
work began acting. I dared hardly 
breathe through fear of disturbing the 
operations. The automaton bowed to 
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me, and I could not refrain from smiling 
on it as my own son. But when I saw 
the eyes fix an attentive glance on the 
paper—when the arm, a few seconds be- 
fore numb and lifeless, began to move 
and trace my signature in a firm hand- 
writing—the tears started to my eyes, 
and I fervently thanked Heaven for 
granting me such success. And it was 
not alone the satisfaction I experienced 
as inventor, but the certainty I had of 
being able to restore some degree of 
comfort to my family, that caused my 
deep feeling of gratitude. 

* After making my Sosia repeat my sig- 
nature a thousand times, I gave it this 
next question: ‘ What o’clock is it?’ 

“The automaton, acting in obedience to 
a clock, wrote: ‘It is two in the morn- 
ing.’ 

“This was a very timely warning. I 
profited by it, and went straight to bed. 
Against my expectations, I enjoyed a 
sleep I had not known for a long time.” 


And here follows his experience of the 
judicious criticism of the discerning 
public, and the benefit of following their 
advice— 


“‘T had taken every care to render the 
mechanism of my writer as perfect as 
possible, and had set great store on ma- 
king the clockwork noiseless. In doing 
this I wished to imitate nature, whose 
complicated instruments act almost im- 
perceptibly. 

“Can it be credited that this very per- 
fection, which I had worked so hard to 
attain, was unfavorable to my automa- 
ton? On its first exhibition, I frequently 
heard persons who only saw the outside, 
say: 

‘*¢ That writer is first rate; but the me- 
chanism is probably very simple. It 
often requires such a trifle to produce 
great results,’ 

“The idea then struck me of render- 
ing the clock-work u little less perfect, 
so that a whizzing sound should be 
heard, something like cotton spinning. 
Then the worthy public formed a very 
different estimate of my work, and the 
admiration increased in ratio to the in- 
tensity of the noise. Such exclamations 
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as these were continually heard: ‘ How 
ingenious! What complicated machine- 
ry! What talentsuch combination must 
require!’ 

“ In order to obtain this result, I had 
rendered my automaton less perfect; and 
I was wrong. In this I followed the ex- 
ample of certain actors who overdo their 
parts in order to produce a greater effect. 
They raise a laugh, but they infringe the 
rules of art and are rarely ranked among 
the first-rate artists. Eventually, I got 
over my susceptibility, and my machine 
was restored to its first condition,” 


The other automaton—his study and 
execution of it—and his return to his 
family, after the completion of the work, 
must be the last of our extracts— 


“* My writer thus finished, I could have 
ended my voluntary imprisonment if I 
pleased; but I wished to finish another 
automaton, for which a residence in the 
country would be requisite. Although 
this second automaton was very compli- 
cated, it did not so fully occupy my time 
as the first. [t was a nightingale, which 
a rich merchant of St. Petersburg had 
ordered, and I had agreed to produce a 
perfect imitation of the song and actions 
of this delightful wood minstrel. 

“This undertaking offered some seri- 
ous difficulties ; for though I had already 
made several birds, their singing was 
quite arbitrary, and I had only consulted 
my own taste in arranging it. The imi- 
tation of the nightingale’s pipe was much 
more delicate, for I had to copy notes and 
sounds which were almost inimitable. 

“Fortunately, we were in the season 
when this skillful songster utters his 
delicious accents ; hence, I could employ 
him as myteacher. I went constantly to 
the wood of Romainville, the skirt of 
which almost joined the street in which 
1 lived, and, laying myself on a soft bed 
of moss in the densest foliage, I chal- 
lenged my master to give me lessons. 
(The nightingale sings both by night 
and day in Continental Europe, and the 
slightest whistle, in tune or not, makes 
him strike up directly.) 

“T wanted to imprint on mymemory the 
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musical phrases with which the bird com- 
poses its melodies. The following are 
the most striking among them; ¢iou-tiou- 
liou, ut-ut-ut-ut-ut, tchit-chou, tchit-chou, 
tchit-tchit, rrrrrrrrrrrrouit, &c. I had to 
analyse these strange sounds, these num- 
berless, chirps, these impossible rrrrouits, 
and recompose them by a musical pro- 
cess. Now, here was the difficulty. I 
only knew so much of music as a natu- 
ral taste had taught me, and my knowl- 
edge of harmony was hence a very feeble 
resource. I must add that in order to 
imitate this flexibility of throat, and pro- 
duce these harmonious modulations, I 
had a small copper tube about the size 
and length of a quill, in which a steel 
piston moving very freely, produced the 
different sounds I required; this tube re- 
presented in some respects the nightin- 
gale’s throat. 


“This instrument would have to work 
mechanically ; clockwork set in motion 
the bellows, opened or closed a valve 
which produced the twittering, the modu- 
lation, and the sliding notes, while it 
guided the niston according to the differ- 
ent degrees of speed and depth I wanted 
to reach. 

“Thad also to impart motion to the bird: 
it must move its beak in accordance with 
the sounds it produced, flap its wings, 
leap from branch to branch, &. But 
this part of my task troubled me much 
less than the other, as it was purely me- 
chanical. 


*‘T will not attempt to describe to the 
reader all the trials and investigations I 
had to make ; suffice it to say that, after 
repeated experiments, I created a sys- 
tem, half musical, half mechanical, 
which only required to be improved 
by fresh studies. Provided with this in- 
strument, I hurried off to the wood of Ro- 
mainville, where I seated myself under 
an oak, near which I had often heard a 
nightingale sing, which I thought was 
the ‘“‘star” among the virtuosi. I wound 
up the clockwork, and it began playing 
in the midst of profound silence ; but the 
last notes had scarce died away ere a 
concert commenced from various parts 
of the wood, which I was almost inclined 
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to regard as a general protest against my 
clumsy imitation. 

“This collective lesson did not suit my 
purpose, for I wished to compare and 
study, and could positively distinguish 
nothing. Fortunately for me, all the mu- 
sicians ceased, as if by word of com- 
mand, and one of them began a solo: it 
was doubtlessly the premier sujet, the 
Duprez of the company—possibly the 
nightingale I have just mentioned. This 
tenor indulged me with a succession of 
dulcet sounds and accents, which I fol- 
lowed with all the attention of an indus- 
trious pupil. 

“Thus I passed a portion of the night; 
my professor was indefatigable, and, for 
my part, I was not weary of listening: 
At length we were obliged to part, for, in 
spite of the pleasure I felt, I began to 
grow chilly and sleepy. However, my 
lesson had done me so much good, that 
the next morning I began making impor- 
tant corrections inmy mechanism. After 
five or six more visits to the wood, I at- 
tained the required result—the nightin- 
gale’s song was perfectly imitated. 

“ After eighteen months’ stay at Belle- 
ville, I at length returned home to enjoy 
the company of my wife and children ; 
in my absence my business had prosper- 
ed, and I, by the manufacture of my two 
automata, had gained the enormous sum 
of seven thousand francs, 

“Seven thousand frances by making 
filings, as my father used to say. Unfor- 
tunately, that excellent man could not 
enjoy the beginning of my success—I 
had lost him a short time before the re- 
verse of my fortune. With his love for 
mechanical inventions, how proud he 
would have been of my successes !”” 


We have preferred, in our quotations, 
to give such passages as illustrate the 
more intellectual efforts of M. Robert 
Houdon’s genius, and at the same time 
open glimpses of his intercourse with his 
own family, and his affectionate longing 
for their society. He narrates, with great 
satisfaction, and not without attraction 
for the reader, his appearances before 
Louis Philippe and Queen Victoria, at 
their respective palaces, and the signal 
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approbation bestowed upon him by the 
royal families on both sides of the chan- 
nel. Nor is he ungrateful for the ap- 
plause which he received from his pa- 
trons of a lower degree, and he cordially 
acknowledges the hearty (though boister- 
ous) praise of the Manchester artizans 
who insisted that he should “speak Eng- 
lish.” But the crowning glory of his 
career was his mission to Algeria in 
1856: whither he was sent for the pur- 
pose of confounding the native magicians 
by his superior skill, and thus destroying 
their dangerous influence with the vari- 
ous wild tribes of that region. Accom- 
panied by his wife, for whom he made. a 
special stipulation in his treaty with the 
French Government, M. Robert Houdin 
was treated en prince by the authorities, 
French and Arab, made a short tour into 
the interior of the country, and above 
all, succeeded even beyond all expecta- 
tion in the object of his coming. In 
short, his rod, like that of Aaron’s in 
Egypt, swallowed up those of al! the 
false prophets: many of the common 
people viewed him as something super- 
human: and the more intelligent chiefs 
presented him spontaneously with a for- 
mal acknowledgment, under their hands 
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and seals, of his great merit and their 
correspondent admiration. 

We confessed, some pages back, 
that we had been ignorant of M. Ro- 
bert Houdin’s success and celebrity, until 
this book appeared. The same circum- 
stance must be our excuse, if we now 
offend against propriety, in intimating 
that we think it prudent to make a lit- 
tle—a very little, perhaps—but still a 
little allowance for boldness of drawing 
and strength of coloring in some of his 
pictures. This doubt is not so strongly 
suggested to us by any thing in his nar- 
rative of what has happened to himself: 
but in the stories of Torrini and Antonio 
there is too much of the melodrama. It 
may be said that M. Robert Houdin, 
only repeating the tale as they told it, is 
not to be held responsible for its truth : 
but, as they are his friends, and he intro- 
duces them to his readers without caveat 
or protest, he must be regarded in 
some sort as indorsing their credibility. 
Wherefore, until we are assured that he 
has not turned his magical wand into a 
writer’s pen, we shall indulge the suspi- 
cion that, here and there, the plain fact 
has undergone some slight transforma- 
tions, in passing through his hands. 





BEAUDROT: 


A BALLAD OF THE FRENCH DOMINATION. 


BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 


I. 


To heaven above, by night and day, the prayers of many go, 
For quiet to the parted soul of basely-slain Beaudrot. 


The bitter curse of honest men, the wrath of saints on high, 
Fall evermore on Kerlerec, who doomed the man to die. 


That time, upon the tyrant’s head, requital soon may bring, 
Pray I, Jean Annibal Belleau, sworn soldier of the king: 


For I had served in many wars along with stout Beaudrot ; 
Together we had kept the watch—together fought the foe. 


True brothers we, amid a score of comrades frank and tried, 


Who sought the revel or the fight, together side by side. 
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Ah! where are now that gallant band who served the king with me? 
Some slumber six feet deep in earth, and some beneath the sea. 


Some fell before the yellow plague, and some in fight were slain: 
Some died in dungeons damp and grim, and none but I remain. 


We twain, the last, escaped the thrall, the fever and the steel, 
That one might see the other die in torture on the wheel. 


+ “ “ asd ° 
> 
en ee ee 


And would you learn his story sad?—then one and all draw near, 
To hear me tell the doleful tale, but see me shed no tear: 


For since the day, with thousands ’round, in pangs I saw him die, 
Though tears are dropping at my heart, mine eyes are ever dry. 


II. 


It chanced upon the Isle du Chat, which lay a mile from land, 
A coward tyrant, called Duvoux, was sent to take command. 


His men were mostly hireling Swiss from Zurich and from Berne, 
And these were driven to despair beneath his rigor stern. 


To fill his purse he made them toil, half-clad and badly fed; 
And those who murmured at their lot, drew vengeance on their head. 


For some were lashed like thieving curs, till dripped their backs with gore, 
And some were stripped and tied to trees,"where insects stung them sore. (a) 


Nor was it Switzers in the ranks his rigor only knew— 
Townsman or stranger, angering him, in close confine he threw. 


*Mid these Beaudrot, for having said—* Duvoux wears armor, lest 
Some foolish man might choose to make a target of his breast.” 


At length the soldiers, reckless grown, by saints and angels swore 
That he whose fangs had torn their souls should play the dog no more. 


Ill. 


Duvoux had gone to hunt the deer; and, loaded down with game, 
The boat which bore him forth at morn, at night-fall homeward came ; 


But nevermore to-hunt the deer that boat the tyrant bore, 
For twenty bullets pierced the wretch, while leaping to the shore. 


With red blood clotting on his wounds, prone on the sand lay he, 
Till those who slew him stripped his corse, and flung it in the sea. 


His clothes were fastened to a lance, and carried overhead, 
While through the streets the soldiers marched, and cried—* The dog is dead!”’ 


The mutineers were jovial then. They dressed in velvets fine; 
They ate no bread but wheaten loaves; they drank no draught but wine. 


Loud jests they said, gay songs they sung, to show their wild delight; 
Right merry games they had by day, and wine and dice at night. 


And thus a week had passed away, when to the mutineers 
A low but terrible whisper came, which filled their hearts with fears. 
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The word goes round—*“ We must away, ere Kerlerec comes down, 
And brings, to drag us to our doom, the soldiers of the crown. 


“To Georgia we must bend our steps, where hardy Britons dwell ; 
St. George’s cross against the French will surely shield us well. 


“ And if the way be wild and strange, a guide with us shall go, 
Who knows the forest far and near—the hunter called Beaudrot.” 


From prison cell they led the man, and told him of their plight, 
And how from terrible Kerlerec they meant to take their flight. 


“ And you, Beaudrot,” their leader said, “can guide us if you choose; 
Red gold is yours if you obey, and death if you refuse.” 


Quoth he: “A soldier of the crown I was for many years, 
It likes me not to be when old a guide to mutineers.”’ 


“If you deny our will,” they said, “at once for death prepare— 
Who tarries here is doomed; would you provoke our wild despair?” 


Now what could do the stout Beaudrot, when fifty spoke their will, 
But yield at once to their demand, or come: to farther ilk? 


He led them up Tombigbee’s stream, crossed Alabama wide, 
And to Coweta led their steps, on Chattahoochee’s side. 


Then to his lonely hut he came, tired with his weary track ; 
But darkness overhung the day that brought the hunter back. 


IV. 


The angry governor, Kerlerec, swore by the saints on high 
That those who slew his friend Duvoux, a horrid death should die. 


He sent Beaudin with men to range the country far and near, 
And drag from out his hiding-place each skulking mutineer. 


But most of these, on British soil, from grasp of France were free, 
And after weeks of weary search, Beaudin could take but three : 


And these were sent by Montberaut, commanding Fort Toulouse, 
Down Alabama’s rapid stream, close-fettered, in canoes. 


In little time, with scanty forms, their deadly sentence fell; 
But, to our wonder and our woe, Beaudrot was doomed as well: 


Beaudrot, whom all men loved so much, Beaudrot condemned—and why ? 
None knew but this, that Kerlerec had sworn Beaudrot should die. 


‘ 


Vv. 


Forth came the doomed from prison cell, and forth came all Mobile, (0) 
To see their piteous agony when stretched upon the wheel. 


But why are coffins only two, when four are here to die? 
And why are two within them forced, though still alive, to lie? 
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They nail the heavy coffins up, whose lids are pierced with holes— 
What! will they bury these alive? Heaven cheer the parting souls. 


What mean they now? What deed of fear, what work of fiends is this? 
The teeth of steel devour the wood, with mingled growl and hiss. 


The gazers shudder; Kerlerec smiles grimly in disdain; 
Through wood and flesh the saw is drawn, till both are sawn in twain. 


“My faith!” said Kerlerec, as came the faint and smothered moans. 
“No viol in a master’s hand e’er made such heaveniy tones.” 


Oh! woe betide the heartless wretch, though armed with sword and shield, 
And I with naked hands, could we encounter in the field. 


In vain such frantic thoughts as those, that quickly flutter by, 
What chance to fight with Kerlerec, has one so low as [? 


VI. 


And now the stripped and chained Beaudrot, came forward to our sight, 
No sign of fear on him, although his comrade’s face was white. 


So calmly stood the hunter there, with bearing proud and high, 
That Kerlerec arose and said—*“I will not see him die.” 


A murmur followed Kerlerec, our pleading looks also ; 
The lost might strive as well to move the fiends to ease their woe. 


Then spoke Beaudrot to us, and said—* Good friends who weep and sigh, 


Let fall no tears for me to-day, nor mourn that I must die. 


“Remember me, old comrades here, but say, when all is o’er— 
Life merely has one hunter less, and death one hunter more. 


“For many years I served my king, and never treason shed 
Its blackness on the whitened hairs that gathered on my head. 


“ And when from long-time service freed, they bade me take a rest, 
I went with honour on my name, and scars upon my breast. 


“ Since then, a hunter, I have roamed the forest far and near, 
To beard the wolf within his den, and slay the yeilow deer. 


«1 will not vaunt the life I led—go, ask the Muscogee, 
And those who met me in the wild, what name they give to me. 


“ Ask those if ever deed I did, that could dishonour bring 
To one, who, while he feared his God, was loyal to his king. 


“That still whatever danger came, I felt for others’ woe, 
Go, ask of those who owe their life, or freedom to Beaudrot. (c) 


“ And yet despite these scars of mine, unworthy such reward, 
They doom me, guiltless of a crime, to die a death abhorred. 


“ Nay, more—with base and cruel art, my sons, none braver he, 
Were made unknowing messengers of shameful death to me. (d) 


“No matter! let it pass—Beaudrot need now complain of none; 
Small time is left him for reproach—his race is nearly run. 
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*“ Around he sees good, honest friends, who kindly gaze on him, 
Though yonder frowns the waiting wheel, and here the deathsman grim. 


“ He trembles not—bear witness all; his courage bears no speck; 
Thus armed with truth he would not change with baffled Kerlerec. 


“God knows—man should—his innocence; and as a soldier true, 
His soul he yields to heaven above, his fame he leaves with you. 


“ And if some one he may have wronged, and such perchance there be, 
He pardon craves for sake of Him who died upon the tree.” 


“ Not one!’’ we cried; “our blessing take, and pity for your dole; 
Christ give you strength to bear your doom, and heaven receive your soul.” 


He smiled his thanks, then turned to die with firm and manly air; 
His red lips moving, not with fear, but with a silent prayer. 


They tied him and his comrade down, and as they btoke their bones, 
We heard no shriek from him; they wrung at most some smothered moans, 


I clenched my hands, I closed mine eyes, I could not close mine ears ; 
And as each stifled sigh I heard, out gushed a flood of tears. 


The crushing blows were done at last; then came the sweep of steel; 
A Better man lay dead than he who doomed him to the wheel. 


Vil. 


Thenceforth a curse on Kerlerec has never ceased to rest, 
Remorse, which will not be appeased, gnaws ever in his breast. 


He doomed the innocent to death, and those who ought to know, 
Tell how in watches of the night he sees the slain Beaudrot. 


The spectre at his couch appears to tell him how the twain, 
When comes the fearful day of doom, will surely meet again. 


Now Kerlerec is rich and great; before him brave men cower; 
And yet I would not change with him, for all his wealth and power. 


For surely, in his parting hour, the blood of slain Beaudrot 
Will weigh the vainly-struggling soul to fearful fate below. 











(a) This Duvoux had an amiable habit, when any of his men displeased him, of tying 
the offenders, naked, to large trees, and suffering them to be stung by mosquitos—a 
whimsical but severe punishment. 


(6) Bossu says the execution took place at New Orleans; but Pickett (Hist. Alabama, 
I 365,) asserts that it was at Mobile. Pickett is a careful and apparently conscientious 
writer, and probably correct. 


(c) No vain boast. He had preserved the lives and obltained the liberty of several 
prisoners among the Indians. 


(d) Beaudrot’s two sons returning home from New Orleans, Kerleree sent by them a 
sealed package to DeVille, the commandant at Mobile. In this was enclosed the order 
for Beaudrot’s arrest. The action was in consonance with the general conduct o. 
Kerlerec, who seems to have been a cold-blooded and cruel wretch, whose memory 
deserves universal execration. 





CHAPTER I. 


One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
eight, nine, ten, eleven,—and the old 
hammer hang down by the side of the 
bell. Slowly over the fields and through 
the summer air, from the little church 
whose spire I could just see above the 
trees, came the sounds to me, as I strolled 
lazily through the meadows, idly whip- 
ping, with a willow switch, the heads 
from the unfortunate dandelions that 
chanced to grow near the path. “Only 
eleven o’clock!” said I, and I threw my 
switch over the feace and stretched my- 
self upon the grass ufider a great button- 
wood tree. It was a glorious day in June, 
The air was warm and still, and full of 
the smell of clover. Save the buzzing of 
industrious insects, and the cheerful 
cackle of a happy hen, that, a quarter of 
a mile away, announced to the world 
the birth of an egg, no sound broke 
in upon the stillness of that morning. 
All nature was in a state of quiet enjoy- 
ment, The very bees, sailing about over 
the red and white clover-blossoms, were 
doing their work in an easy, old-fashioned 
style, and the round little wren, that 
hopped about on the top rail of the fence, 
twitched her tail and bobbed her head 
with an air that told very significantly of 
plenty of berries and nothing to do, The 
butterflies, those old emblems of indo- 
lence, were chasing each other out in the 
sun—now down in the grass, now up in 
the air, round and round they went, ut- 
terly regardless of the value of time, or 
of their duties to themselves or their fel- 
low-beings. I began to moralize. It was 
an excellent opportunity for moralizing. 
“Thus,” said I, “in this world of ours, 
do men and butterflies, rich, poor, old, 
young, gay, or—.” Just then there came 
to me a great bumble-bee. I may as well 
here remark, that I have no sympathy 
with those misguided persons who persist 
in calling these insects ‘‘ humble-bees.” 
The adjective “humble,” is neither pro- 
per in signification nor sound. Who 
ever saw a humble bumble-bee? Now, 


KATE. 


there is something sensible and Anglo- 
Saxon about “ bumble.” 

Well, as I was saying, this bee came 
buzzing around my head and before my 
face, sometimes appearing as if he were 
about to settle on my shoulder, and then, 
changing his mind, he would skim down 


‘to my feet, to circle about them awhile, 


and returning to my head, would re- 
commence his operations there. He was 
a good comfortable sort of a bee, with a 
fine round stomach and a_ benevolent 
countenance. I should judge from his 
looks that he was from forty-five to fifty 
years old. He was evidently a bee in 
good circumstances. The pockets of his 
tight-fitting yellow breeches, seemed well 
stuffed, and from the way he rubbed his 
legs together, and from his general good- 
natured appearance, and from the fact of 
its being eleven o’clock, I should imagine 
he had lunched. 

“« My friend?” said I, “you don’t do 
anything for aliving. You’re not one of 
the kind that sting. You eat what you 
want and leave the rest for your fellow- 
creatures. You have been among the 
flowers. You live pretty much among 
the flowers. In fact, were you a female, 
I would call you Flora; at any rate, 
since you are so fresh and blooming, 
I think I may call you a Hebe.” At 
this moment, happening to turn my 
head, I saw, at the other end of the field, 
nearest the house, Kate, getting over 
the fence. Just then the bee stung me. 
* * * * ‘Jt was a hot chase, but I 
got him. And when I returned, warm 
and puffing, to the shade of the tree, and 
had cooled myself off a little, and put 
some mud on the sting, I looked around 
to see if I could see Kate. But she was 
nowhere in sight. I was not long, how- 
ever, in making up my mind as to where 
she was. I was pretty sure that she had 
gone along by the bottom of the adjoin. 
ing meadow, and over the creek to the 
woods. So I walked down that way, and 
having lost time, I walked pretty fast, 

Soon I entered the wood, and left the 
bright light of day behind me. It was a 
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glorious place, that ‘forest primeval, 
where people walked slowly and spoke 
low.” High over head, the great trees 
arched their branches, thick with dark 
foliage, like the dome-top of some vast 
cavern, and as the wind moved the leaves 
backward and forward on those highest 
branches, the sun-light came dropping 
down and down, from twig to branch, 
and on the grass and leaves and flowers 
on the ground, as in thoxe caves, the 
water trickles down the rocky walls. I 
walked in an avenue, where the great 
trees, on each side, locked their branches 
above me, and their roots together under 
the ground, keeping inviolate, forever, 
that path for those who loved their soli- 
tudes. Here and there were openings in 
the roof, and through them the sun shone 
unobstructed, making radiant patches on 
the ground, where the flowers grew more 
luxuriantly, and where the bees and 
butterflies fluttered about in greater num- 
bers. I think it must have been some 
Saint’s day in the woods, for I never saw 
its inhabitants out in greater numbers or 
gayer apparel. They were thronging 
above, around, and below me. Sober, 
white miller-flies proceeded here and 
there in an orderly, quiet way, as if they 
had been going to church. Blue flies, 
green flies, yellow and purple flies, were 
hurrying backward and forward in every 
direction. On one side was a crowd of 
lazy urchins of young wood-bugs, watch- 
ing two great black beetles, who were 
having, with their nippers locked to- 
gether, what appeared to be a half-drunken 
fight. Ata little distance a merry grass- 
hopper was amusing a collection of his 
compeers, by springing backward over 
a pine log without ever touching it. 

There were little green lizards in the 
trees, and black ants on the leaves, and 
long-legged daddy-bugs striding over the 
ground. 

In their webs, on the low branches, 
sat grim spiders, looking like hard-fisted 
shopkeepers—each sitting there until 
some gay young creature, allured by the 
beauty of his out-door arrangements, 
should step in and give him an oppor- 
tunity of exhibiting the strength and 
flexibility of his fabrics. 
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Overhead an occasional priestly crow, 
flapped his solitary way, while in the 
trees were orchestras innumerable of 
big birds and little birds, soprano and 
tenor birds, basso and baritone. 

Fluttering before me, with her wings a 
glorious purple in the shadows and crim- 
son in the sun-light, and her golden bands 
sparkling in the sun or in the shade, was 
a dragon fly, who, as I walked, still 
seemed to keep in advance of me. 

And when I came to the end of the 
avenue, and wasin doubt between theright 
path and the left, I took this gorgeous in- 
sect for a guide and as it flew I followed it. 

Stopping at some flowering bush, it 
would throw its wings into a mist around 
it, and drop and rise from blossom to 
blossom, until I cathe up, and then away 
to other flowers, and wait for me there. 
When she was hovering round a shrub or 
bush, I noticed that the bees and other in- 
sects kept aside ata little distance leaving 
her to examine the blossoms unmolested. 

So I thought to myself, “‘ She is some 
small goddess of the insects. They re. 
tire before her and do her homage.’ 
And I felt more faith in her, and nothing 
doubting, followed her. 

On she went, through the thick woods— 
down in the deep dell, where the grass 
was long and rank, and where the last 
year’s leaves and the leaves of the year 
before that, lay thick and soft beneath 
the feet. Then up the hill-side, where 
the points and corners of the rocks peeped 
out instead of flowers, and where the 
roots of the trees, like great veins, were 
interlaced across the path; and so, on 
and on until she led me out of the dark 
shadows and from under the trees, out 
to the great grey rock that jutted over 
the water. As the stream passed around 
the point to the left of this rock, it spread 
out into a wide and beautiful lake, which 
stretched for half a mile and then re- 
sumed its narrower limits. On each side 
the trees looked over into the water drop- 
ping their shadows down to the very 
bottom ; and out in the middle, you could 
see, fathoms and tens of fathoms down, 
the white clouds floating along as they 
floated in the sky above. 

As I came out on the rock, the goddess 











skimmed away over the water, now along 
the surface until she seemed to leave a 
ripple on its smoothness, then high up 
into the air, and down again towards her 
brilliant counterpart that came up from 
the depths to meet her. For me her task 
was done. I laid me down upon the great 
grey rock that jutted over the water. It was 
an ancient rock I should imagine, for it 
was covered with mosses and lichens and 
every excrescence that can grow on stone, 
and it was quite soft, for a rock. So I 
lay down and looked about me. Before 
me was the lake, stretching away its 
quiet waters to the opposite woods and 
rocks. Behind me a benevolent oak kind- 
ly threw its shadow over that part of the 
rock on whichI lay. Below, to the right, 
the shore spread smoothly for some dis- 
tance, sloping gently to the water. Among 
the vines and the shrubs, the bushes, the 
saplings, the prim young trees and the 
sober, middle-aged ones, there stood, here 
and there, a great, grim old patriarch 
of the forest, looking, with his rugged 
limbs and his jagged roots, like a stern 
mentor, placed there to keep his fellow- 
trees in order. One of these, a little way 
from the water, threw its shade over Kate, 
who was sitting upon one of its massive 
roots, which, in conjunction with the 
trunk, formed a comfortable seat. She 
was engaged in knitting—at least I sup- 
pose it was knitting, but it might have 
been crochet-work, or something in the 
embroidery line. Not understanding 
these matters perfectly, I can only say 
that she was pushing the points of two 
tolerably long sticks at each other with 
intermittent, energetic thrusts, and that 
each stick was partially covered with 
white worsted, evidently to protect it 
from injury in its continual encounters 
with its neighbour. 

So she knitted and I lay there and 
watched her. It was strangely pleasant 
to lie there, on that glorious June day, 
and gaze with perfect freedom upon the 
motions, the form, the features of Kate, 
and when I say Kate, I mean everything 
that is lovely in female human nature. 
This may be comprehensive, but it is 
true,—and I want the reader to under- 
stand that I was in love with Kate, 
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and, of course, knew all about it. 
This lady-love of mine, and her aunt, 
myself, and a dozen or so of other fine 
people, boarded together at a pleasant 
country house, about half a_ mile 
from the rock on which I was lying. 

I had been in love with her nearly 
ever since she came there, (a month or 
so,) and this, I believe, or did believe, 
was known to every person upon the 
place except Kate herself, and I didn’t 
see how she was ever going to know it, 
unless somebody told her, for I couldn’t. 
Not that 1 was generally backward—I 
did not consider myself a bashful youth ; 
but towards her—my feelings were pe- 
culiar. I hope I am understood, 

I was not only in love, but I was jeal- 
ous. Oh, savagely jealous! There were 
several young men there with whom Kate 
was sociable, talking and walking and so 
on. But for this I did not care, although 
she did not talk nor walk much with me, 
I was jealous of Mr. R 

Mr. R was a villain—a tall, hand- 
some, self-possessed, quiet, genteel vil- 
lain. When he entered the parlor he 
seemed, with a confidence peculiar to 
villains, to appropriate Kate to himself, 
as if he had a right to her; and she 
never appeared unwilling to acknow- 
ledge that right. They were not en- 
gaged. Oh! you may be sure I made 
myself certain about that. 

She was the handsomest woman there, 
and he the handsomest man, They 
seemed to associate naturally, because of 
the “ eternal fitness of things.” 

So I was jealous of Mr. R—. I 
hated him. For that matter, I hate him 
yet. 

Thus I had passed the summer days 
—loving Kate and hating Mr. R——, 
and regarding the rest of the world with 
undisguised indifference. And now I was 
lying on that old rock, with Kate, not a 
dozen yards from me, unconsciously giv- 
ing herself up to my appreciation of the 
beautiful. 

After awhile Kate stopped knitting, 
and began to think—at least I suppose 
she was thinking, for her work and her 
hands lay idly on her lap, and she was 
gazing out into the lake with a thought- 
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ful expression, even more beautiful than 
that one of interest with which she had 
just now directed the combats of the 
knitting sticks. 

I loved hermore and moreevery minute. 
I believe that if things had continued in 
this train much longer, I should have 
been worked up to such a pitch of des- 
peration, that I should have gone down 
and spoken to her. 

But just then the dragon-fly came and 
settled down on a little twig, not three 
feet from me. It seemed inclined to be 
sociable, and as it was a goddess and 
had been my good friend and guide, in 
bringing me to Kate, of course I deemed 
it my duty to pay it some attention—at 
least to look at it. It sat upon the twig 
with what I thought a rather anxious ex- 
pression, occasionally folding its wings 


and walking a step or two towards me, 


clinging fast to the twig with its little 
black feet, and fixing its big bulging 
eyes on me in a very curious manner. 

“ Well, Miss,” said I, with an encour- 
aging smile, ‘“ have you anything to say 
to me?” 

It answered never a word, but sat 
there, looking at me with the same pe- 
culiar expression. I watched it awhile, 
feeling amused, although a little puz- 
zled, and then said to it: 

“Tf itis from feelings of vanity you 
are sitting there, you have some cause 
for it, for I am sure you are the hand- 
somest insect I ever saw.” 

As I said this, it turned its head 
around a minute, gave a little nod, and 
flew away. 

So I turned to look at Kate again, whom 
I had neglected all this time, and there 
she was standing, bare-footed, close to 
the water’s edge, and her shoes and 
stockings were lying up under the tree. 

Was there ever such a dragon-fly ? 

I soon saw the cause of Kate’s stand- 
ing thus. One of her knitting-sticks, 
which had doubtless rolled from her lap 
into the water while she was thinking, 
was now safely moored, a couple of yards 
from the shore, against some seeds, haply 
growing there. 

To regain it she must wet her feet. I 
saw plainly her line of action. She must 
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first step upon a large dry stone, then 
upon a sunken log which raised one of 
its ends above the water, but her last 


, step was to be upon a flat stone that I 


could see, several inches below the sur- 
face. 

Not long did she deliberate, but one 
step upon the large stone, then upon the 
log, and then daintily the little foot 
went under the water on the flat stone; 
and as she stooped to pick up her float- 
ing stick, Ido not believe that she got 
one drop of water on her dress. There 
never was such a delicate creature as 
Kate! 

Then she drew her foot out of the 
water, and came back as she went. 

The tree under which she had been 
sitting, threw a thick shade around it, ex- 
cept in one place, where a break in the 
branches above let down a bright patch 
of sunlight on the grass. So Kate sat 
down, leaned back against the tree, and 
put her foot out into this sunny spot, 
(just as much as was wet—no mure,) to 
dry it. 

Of all the feet that were ever sculp- 
tured—. Well, we will leave that out, 
but while I lay there in silent admira- 
tion, I soon perceived that I was not the 
only admirer it had. It was very evi- 
dent that such a foot as that, was not of- 
ten seen in those woods, for the little 
birds on the boughs above all stopped 
chirping and jumping, and were sitting 
each one on his separate twig, staring as 
if they would never get enough of it. 
The dragon-fly, too, was circling round 
and round the tree, but whatever way 
it turned, it always kept one big eye fix- 
ed upon that little fuot. 

And three little fishes, that had come 
up to the edge of the water, were so com- 
pletely entranced by the unusual specta- 
cle, that they did not perceive that the 
tide was going down, and that they were 
left on the sand, with only the tip end 
of their tails in the water. 

I am not quite certain, but I think 
Kate dropped into a doze. I don’t see 
why she should not, for she was sitting 
there so still. 

The small goddess, after awhile, ap- 
peared to be satisfied, for flying away 











over thelake, she darted from sunshine into 
shadow—now high, now low—resting 
nowhere. I could not help following 
her with my eyes, for she had a strange 
attraction for me. At length she ap- 
peared to see something in a water-blos- 
som near, that just peeped its head above 
the surface, and slowly circled around it, 
so low down that she seemed almost in 
the water. She rested on the edge of 
the blossom, looking into its centre, and 
as I watched her I saw, slowly rising 
from the bottom, a fish—a large fish, 
rising directly towards her. She does 
not see him, and in one second more he 
will have her! 

Greatly excited, I sprang to my feet — 
he almost touched her! At the top of 
my voice I shouted : 

‘‘Small goddess, there! Look out!” 

My voice sounded like a thunder-clap 
in all that stillness. The dragon-fly shot 
off like an arrow; the three little fishes, 
now high and dry upon the sand, with 
a twitch and a twirl, flapped themselves 
into the water; the birds all flew away, 
and Kate, springing to her feet, stood 
looking at me all ina blush, So I had 
nothing to do but to walk down to 
her. While I was walking down to her, 
I endeavoured to concoct something to 
say, but as the distance was too short I 
failed in my endeavour, and when I 
reached her I said: 

“Good morning, Miss Kate.” 

And she said : 

‘Good morning, sir.” 

She never looked more lovely than 
when standing there with that half-con- 
fused, half-provoked expression, evident- 
ly not knowing exactly what would be 
best to do. 

However, she picked upher knitting im- 
plements and commenced rolling them up. 

“TI hope I have not interrupted you, 
Miss Kate,” said I. 

Kate was almost herself again, and 
she answered me: 

“Interrupted me!—of course not. I 
have been down here this morning knit- 
ting, and one of my needles happening 
to fall into the water, I was obliged to 
go out on those stones and get it.” 

I saw very plainly that nothing would 
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please her better than that I should pass 
on, but as an opportunity of having his 
lady-love thus in his power, does not 
often occur to a man, I felt a wicked 
pleasure in staying. 

“If you had called me,” said I, “or 
if I had known, I would have saved you 
the trouble.” 

“Why were you there? How long 
have you been there?” said she quickly. 

“‘ About half an hour, I suppose,” said 
I, not quite so composedly as before. 

She turned away at this, and I could 
plainly see that she was more than half 
provoked. As she took a few steps to- 
ward the tree, she said : 

“Tam going up to the house.” 

Of course I could but say: 

“And I shall continue my walk. 
Good morning.” 

“Good morning,” said she. 

And I continued my walk. As I pro- 
ceeded slowly through the woods, I did 
not feel that satisfaction with myself 
and surrounding circumstances that I had 
experienced a quarter of an hour ago. 
I was not quite sure that I had acted 
precisely as a gentleman should. Yet I 
had no conscientious compunctions at the 
time. If conscience had anything to 
say, why didn’t it say it then? I blamed 
the dragon-fly. In the first place it 
guided me down there. Now that was 
all very well. If it had stopped there, 
it would have been right enough; but 
then it must put itself most impertinent- 
ly in the way in one instance, and after- 
wards in allowing itself to be nearly 
caught by a fish, must so work upon my 
good-nature as to cause me to bring this 
all about. It was no trifling matter. 
How could I tell what Kate might think? 

If the winged fool had gone about its 
business, when it had brought me down 
there—But what can be expected of a 
dragon-fly ? 

When [ had walked ten or fifteen min- 
utes, I turned into a path which led me 
out of the wouds, and going a short dis- 
tance into the fields, I took up my 
position upon a small eminence from 
which I had a view of the point where 
Kate would, upon her return, emerge 
from the wood. 
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I had determined to join her on her 
way home and explain the matter of the 
interruption, for I could not allow her to 
lie under the mistake I supposed she en- 
tertained. I did not go down and wait 
for her at this point, because I feared 
she would think I had not continued my 
walk a sufficient distance. She soon ap- 
peared, and I struck across the fields so 
as to intercept her about half way be- 
tween the wood and the house. I had 
more time to arrange a suitable form of 
speech, than on the former occasion, but 
I did not see that I made out any better 
for that. However, my determination 
was unalterable—the thing was to be 
done, whether I did it right or wrong. 
When I was still at a considerable dis- 
tance from her, she saw me, but neither 
did she stop, or walk faster or slower, 
but walked on, exactly as if there had 
been no such person as myself crossing 
the fields toward her. 

At length I came up with her. 

“Miss Kate, I wish to speak with 
you.” 

“ Well, sir.” 

“T should like to apologize for ”— 

*“No apology necessary at all, sir!” 
said she, very firmly indeed. 

“T don’t mean apology—I should say 
that I should like to explain—I believe, 
Miss Kate, that you are laboring undera 
false impression.” 

“I hope I am, sir,” said she. 

Now was the time, I am sure, for the 
explanation. All was prepared. The 
lady was willing to hear, and already in- 
clined towards the side of mercy, if any 
chance was shown her to be merciful. 

But bless my soul! I couldn’t begin— 
and if I did begin, how should I go on? 

What a fool I was! 

A sensible man, (if such a thing could 
happen to a sensible man, ) would certain- 
ly have let the matter drop as soon as 
possible. But as for me—oh yes! noth- 


ing would do but to get myself deeper 
and deeper into trouble. 

“‘ Well, sir?” said she. 

“The fact is, Miss Kate,” said I, “I 
don’t know exactly how to set about this 
explanation.” 
me! 


A happy thought struck 
“ For fear I am mistaken, I should 
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be greatly obliged if you would tell me 
what impression you do labor under.” 

“ Although you have not the least 
right in the world to ask such a thing of 
me, stillas you seem to need assistance 
so much, I will tell you. The impres- 
sion (under which you are determined to 
have me labor) is, that you were guilty 
of the ungentlemanly conduct of remain- 
ing for half an hour within a short dis- 
tance of a lady, in your view, who im- 
agined herself alone in the woods, and 
who consequentiy acted as if she were 
so.’ 

“That latter part, ma’am,” said I, 
quickly, “is the point.” 

“Sir!” said she, suddenly crimson. 

The remarkable manner in which she 
said this, completely dumbfoundered me. 
I was worse off than before. 

“The fact is, ma’am,” said I, ‘ there 
wasn’t anything of the kind. Thedragon- 
fly came along just then.” 

“Just when ?” 

This was too much for me—I clapped 
my hat down over my eyes and ran away 
as fast as I could. As soon as I reached 
the house and my room, I sat down and 
wrote a note to Kate, setting forth as 
well as I could, the facts in the case 
of the dragon-fly, and subjoining the 
notice of my intention of leaving the 
next morning the place where I had 
made myself so ridiculous. 

In a short time, I received by a ser- 
vant an answer. It ran thus— 

“Do nothing of the kind—all is forgot- 
ten.” 

This was my first love letter from Kate. 
The matter was soon fogotten—oh, yes !— 
certainly !—forgotten !—of course. 


CHAPTER II. 


It must not be supposed that I was, 
altogether, a fool. My fault was that I 
was rather younger than I might have 
been—-but I loved Kate. I became more 
and more convinced of that fact every 
day. The season was drawing to a close— 
that is, the fashionable season—for the 
trees had not yet one autumnal tint. 








The sun was as bright, the fields and 
woods as beautiful as a month before— 
but the fashionable world said, the season 
was neariy over, and I suppose the fash- 
ionable world knew, Now the only way 
in which it concerned me, was this—I 
had heard that Kate would leave in a 
week or so. Kate would leave! 

Since that memorable June morning, 
we had met frequently, but had not asso- 
ciated very much. I believe that I was 
the only young gentleman at that board- 
ing-house, who was not supposed to be in 
love with Kate. And I know that I was 
the only one who really was so. As for 
Mr. R , every one considered his 
success as established, and those who 
spoke of it, seemed to think well of it. 
I knew Mr. R well—better per- 
haps than any one there, and he seemed 
to like my society. He would often sit 
on the piazza with me, after the ladies 
had retired, and talk quite pleasantly 
while we smoked. He talked well—in 
fact, did everything well, but I did not 
like him any the better for that. He 
often spoke of Kate—now, what in 
thought was my greatest delight, made 
me absolutely nervous when he attempt- 
ed to make it the subject of conversa- 
tion. But J would not talk of Kate— 
every time he attempted to make her his 
subject, I trembled lest he should find 
out my secret, and I would not have had 
him know—not for a planetary system. 
It was very melancholy, almost distract- 
ing, for me to contemplate the relation 








in which we three stood to each other. I; 


knew I loved Kate. I believed she loved 
Mr. R , and I was almost certain 
that he did not love her. I did not con- 
sider him capable of loving any one. He 
was cold and very wise. 

Is it strange that I should have thought 
it terrible to see the one that I loved with 
all my powers of loving—one in whom I 
peceived all those virtues, those beauties, 
and those sympathies that would have 
made her the woman of all women that 
I could have loved and should have loved 





as long as I lived—to see her, I say, in 


all her beauty and purity, voluntarily 
offering herself—herself, that I loved so 
perfectly, humbly offering herself to one, 
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who hypocritically smiling, gives her 
pity for her love, to one who—oh! toa 
devil—to several devils. Mr. R 
was several devils. 

Considering all things, I was in a bad 
state of mind, I could not call my 
feeling jealousy. I had no claim of any 
kind on Kate—but my love seemed to 
me as a caged lion. And the greater 
his struggles to be free, the more severe 
were the wounds he inflicted on himself, 
and the stronger he felt his prison to be. 

And through his bars he daily saw his 
gentle loved one, wandering near with 
her dreadful companion. And when the 
lion would spring madly against the 
bars and fall back, bruised and foaming, 
she, seemingly all unconscious, would 
not even cast her eyes toward him, while 
the blood-thirsty Bengal R that 
walked beside her, would seem to turn 
his head and smile—a tiger smile. 

But once or twice, I think she heard 
the roar of my royal love. I almost 
knew she heard it. But she never re- 
vealed that she did. 

And when I believed that she knew of 
his agonies and struggles, and I saw his 
daily increasing sufferings, I determined 
to let my lion out. 

An admirable opportunity for so doing 
soon presented itself. Mr. R——— left 
for the city, not expecting to return for a 
week. Such a chance was not to be 
thrown away. 

So it was upon the morning after the 
departure of the Bengal, that I walked 
down to the stables and engaged the 
finest turnout in the collection—black 
horse, with a few bright lights in the 
foreground, and a yellow vehicle with a 
pink rug in the bottom. Perhaps it 
would have been more prudent to have 
asked Kate if she would ride with me, 
before I engaged the equipage. But 
Prudence and I were not upon good 
terms—scarcely spoke. Before dinner I 
mustered up courage enough to ask her 
“if she would like to take a drive this 
afternoon,—very fine day.” She looked 
at me, seemingly a little surprised, but 
replied that nothing would give her 
more pleasure. This I doubted, but in 
high spirits, I went up stairs directly 
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after dinner to dress for adrive. And 
when I had finished, I considered myself 
quite complete and fit to put my feet 
upon the same rug with Kate. Well, I 
put my feet on the pink rug—so did 
Kate, and I whipped up the black horse, 
and away we went. Nature was in ex- 
cellent spirits, and so were Kate and I— 
we laughed and talked like old friends, 
and as we passed them, the woods and 
solitary trees bowed politely, and the fan- 
tastic dust-forms kissed their hands to us 
as we roused them from their slumbers 
and then left them far behind. I propo- 
sed driving down by the lake, and Kate 
consenting ; along the road and through 
the woods we went, where the little but- 
ter-cups ceased their churning, to look 
up at us as we disturbed their quiet 
labors, and the wood-nymphs climbed 
quickly up the tall trees. We stopped 
at the margin of the water, alighted, and 
attaching the quadruped to a vegetable 
excrescence, seated ourselves upon a 
grassy knoll and enjoyed the scene. I 
felt in good spirits that afternoon— 
everything seemed in good spirits. Kate 
laughed and talked like—Kate. Nothing 
else. The gentle ripples murmured on 
the shore, the grass waved in symphoni- 
ous measure, and the little birds twit- 
tered with delight, as we sat upon the 
butter-cups and daisies, in pleasant con- 
verse. 

At length we ceased talking, as if to 
rest, and leaning against the tree behind 
her, Kate gazed dreamily out over the 
water. 

“ Now,” thought I, ‘‘is the time to let 
my lion out.” So I opened his cage and 
looked in to see what he was doing. 
And, bless my soul! there was not a 
lion to be seen. I shook the cage and 
out walked a poor, miserable, woe-begone 
looking lamb—and such a thing as it 
was, too. It was as much as it could do 
to walk. As it went tottering about, 
seemingly utterly ashamed of itself, I 
gazed upon it with pity, mingled with con- 
tempt. It was very evident that i¢ would 
never be noticed by Kate. So I open- 
ed the cage-door and kicked it in again. 
I saw very plainly that my companion 
would not know to-day that I loved her. 
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And was it not contemptible—the whole 
affair? I could not have had a better 
opportunity—and for all the courage of 
my love to have departed so utterly was 
humiliating. I felt debased. 

Turning to look at Kate, I started, she 
was fast asleep—I arose gently, 

Never before was she so lovely. No 
one ever was. With her head thrown 
slightly back, she leaned so gracefully 
against the tree, and looked so sweet, so 
charming, that I felt bewildered. My 
eyes must have doubted their size—my 
very heart came up in my throat, to see, 
I suppose. Asleep, so near me! I 
turned away, unable to bear it. 

Looking up, I believed the sun, him- 
self, was loitering in the sky to look at 
her. Besides the sun and myself, I was 
happy to see that she had no other ad- 
mirers. But no!—I was mistaken—above 
her, on a little dead limb, sat a bird— 
with his eyes like two fixed stars or 
stares, whichever you please. He was 
behaving very ridiculously. I could per- 
ceive by his occasional subdued twitter of 
satisfaction, that he knew that the first 
object that would meet Kate’s gaze, when 
she aweke, would be himself. And he 
stood so primly, that I felt like laughing 
at him. 

I turned again to Kate, and stood 
again enchanted. A thought struck me. 
Suppose I kiss her! How the blood 
tingled in my veins when I thought that 
thought. But I would do it. I softly 
approached her—I knelt beside her. I 
bent my head toward hers—bent it lower. 
I felt her warm breath. I trembled from 
head to foot—our lips almost touched— 

“Tweet!” went the bird. 


Kate awoke—and blushed 
But not more so than I did, 

The very sun, now upon the edge of the 
sky, turned crimson—and the robin was 
as red as fire. 


scarlet. 


I have no distinct recollection of what 
occurred during those moments, or weeks, 
or whatever they were, that immediately 
succeeded this catastrophe. But I re- 
member, that when I rose from my 
knees, Kate was standing by the carriage. 








I slowly approached her and helped 
her in—without speaking. Unfastening 
the horse, I seated myself beside her and 
we drove off. But not with his former 
joyous step did the black horse trot. 
Slowly and heavily his foot-fa!l sounded 
through the forest depths, and the butter- 
cups folded their petals and bowed their 
heads, while the wood-nymphs sat twirl- 
ing their thumbs at the roots of the 
trees. The sun was almost down. His 
last rays fell upon the fields and woods, 
now rapidly darkening; a short time 
since, so beautiful. My sun was down— 
put out—not a ray left to light up the 
dreariness of my soul. 

Slowly trotted the big black horse, and 
the dust-forms shook their fists at us as 
we roused them up. 

I sat with my head bowed down—I 
could nut look at Kate. I felt her re- 
proachful glances, although I could not 
see them. I knew, without looking at 
her, with what scorn—yes, scorn, she re- 
garded me. This was now the second 
time that I had acted meanly towards 
her—taken advantage of her. I deserved 
her contempt—I bowed myself beneath it. 
And as I sat thus, my future, unbidden, 
came up before me—black, dreary, Kate- 
less. 

After a time she spoke to me. “Mr. 
,»’ said she. I did not look up, but 
waited to hear what more she would say. 
But changing her tone, she cried “Oh! 
I can’t stand this—indeed I can’t—you 
must excuse me, but I never saw—” and 
she fairly screamed with laughter, I al- 
most jumped out of the wagon—laughing. 

“Miss Kate!” I cried, ‘‘do you then 
forgive me?” But she only laughed the 
more. 

This was too much for me. I laughed 
hideously—I shouted. I shook the reins 
and cracked the whip. 

Shake your legs, old black horse, shake 
’em out! Spin your wheels, old yellow 
wagon, spin your wheels! 

Away we went. Kate laughed—I 
laughed. The old horse laughed and 
galloped, the wheels spun and the dust- 
forms sprang up behind us and madly 
waved their hats. 

The greater my excitement, the more 
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Kate laughed. ‘“ Rattle your bones, old 
horse!”” and the old horse rattled his 
bones; and with a rush and a sweep I 
pulled up at the door of the boarding- 
house. 

That night my Lion behaved dread- 
fully. He roared and plunged, and shook 
his cage so fearfully that sleep was out of 
the question, 

He had been stirred up with the long 
pole of ridicule. 


On the morrow I endeavoured to quiet 
and tame him. It was impessible. He 
was furious, reckless. If I did not loose 
him, I saw that he would soon break out 
in some most undesirable manner. So I 
chose to give him another chance. This 
time I only wanted Kate to see him and 
understand him; I expected nothing more. 
He might then go his way. 


Therefore it was, on the second day after 
our drive, that, with a fixed purpose per- 
vading all my energies, I asked Kate 
‘would she like to go out upon the lake 
this afternoon—fine day.” 

This might be considered a pretty bold 
step to be sure, but as I knew I never 
could do what I wished up at the house, 
it was absolutely necessary to take her 
out somewhere. And I had not the 
slightest reserve in such matters now. 
She looked at me, when I asked her this, 
in a very peculiar way, but on the whole, 
concluded she would go. So we walked 
over the fields to the lake—a compara- 
tively short walk. Our conversation 
was exceedingly common-place, but I 
think that even my most ordinary remarks 
were made in a very decisive manner. 
I unmoored the little boat that belonged 
to the house, and we rowed away. We 
were quieter now than before. Kate did 
not look at all sleepy, and the fixed pur- 
pose which had pervaded my energies, 
now, I believe, became visible in my 
countenance. 

It was a beautiful afternoon. I don’t 
think I remember ever having seen the 
lake so still and transparent. The whole 
scene was lovely, but we made no re- 
marks concerning it, Kate might have 
thought about it. Of course I don’t 
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know anything about that. But I am 
certain that all the beauty was lost on 
me. 

My Lion lay very quietly. Some 
distance before us there was a miniature 
peninsula, stretching out into the water: 
and between us and the point, I per- 
ceived a great spatterdock sticking up its 
broad leaves. When we should reach 
that spatterdock, I determined to let my 
Lion out. 

Nearer we approached the aquatic vege- 
table that was to decide my fate, and 
bolder, I am sure, did the fixed pur- 
pose stand out from my countenance. 
A boat’s length more and— 

To my astonishment I heard the sound 
of approaching oars. Louder they sound- 
ed, and in a moment a boat came round 
the point, containing Mr. R—! I sat 
stupefied. Could this be real ? 

I was very soon convinced that it was 
so, for the boat was now beside mine and 
Kate and Mr. R. were shaking hands. 
She seemed very glad to see him; and 
he, flushed and handsome with exertion, 
was in the best of humours. He nodded 
very graciously to me, and told us that 
having finished his business in the city 
much sooner than he had expected, 
he had hastened to return to this most 
agreeable of country places. 

Failing to meet the stage at C , he 
had walked across the country, and had 
hired a boat of the fisherman, on the op- 
posite side, preferring this method to 
walking a mile to the bridge. And most 
happy he was, said he, that he had done 
80, for otherwise he would not have had 
the pleasure of meeting Miss Kate so soon. 
And Kate bowed and smiled sweetly. 

They continued their conversation in a 
lively strain, for now we were rowing 
side by side, only sufficiently apart. to al- 
low of the working of the oars. Kate 
had asked Mr. R. if he was in any par- 
ticular hurry to reach home, and he had 
replied by asking how such a thing was 
possible, if we had the slightest inclina- 
tion for his company, and what could be 
more beautiful than this afternoon, es- 
pecially out here upon the water. 

Turning to me, he asked if I did not 
feel tired. ‘‘ You are so quiet,” said he. 
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All this was too much for me to bear. 
I had never heard of anything so unut- 
terably contemptible as this; and I do 
not remember ever to have felt so abso- 
lutely angry. In my excitement, I think 
I rowed much faster than suited Mr. R., 
for, turning around, he remarked, with 
a smile, that I-must feel very strong and 
vigorous, notwithstanding that I looked 
tired. This insult I did not answer, but 
bent to my oars like a giant, leaving the 
malicious tiger far behind. But R. was 
not to be so easily left, and grinning 
hideously, he gave chase. My boat was 
small and formed for speed, but I had 
some dead weight in it, and was nota 
man of R.’s years and strength, and al- 
though he rowed a large flat-bottomed 
skiff, those years and that strength soon 
began to tell. Our boats dashed through 
the water until the foam rose in waves 
beneath our prows, but still I did not 
place that distance between them that I 
hoped for. Kate looked frightened and 
astonished. I cared not for this, but 
pulled away like a madman. Directly 
R. turned, and with a face pale, I sup- 
pose with rage, shouted to me to stop— 
and Kate, half rising, cried out, ‘‘ Don’t 
you hear him, Mr. ? Won’t you 
stop ?” 

I shut my mouth tightly and tugged 
away more wildly, and with a crash we 
rushed against the sunken pier of the 
old bridge. And the boat, Kate and 
myself, went to the bottom without fur- 
ther ado. 





CHAPTER III. 


It was a strange fish. One would have 
thought it had committed some crime in 
its youth, it wandered about so rest- 
lessly and had such a wild look in its 
eyes. It was about the size and had the 
appearance of a shark, And as I crouch- 
ed among the tall water-weeds at the 
bottom of the lake, I felt a terrible fear 
of that fish. I knew it was looking for 
me. Upon its head were perched a dra- 
gon-fly and a robin, each holding a roll 
of parchment,—doubtless containing a 
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catalogue of my crimes. As it opened 
its mouth, ever and anon, I could see 
that its great teeth were rows within 
rows of crochet needles. Directly I heard 
their footsteps, and soon saw them, the 
Tiger and Kate, walking arm in arm un- 
der the water, and I slipped under the 
kind cover of a great spatterdock upon 
whose broad leaves were engraved the 
words, “Fair lady ever wondered at a 
faint heart.” And when the fish perceived 
them, he hastened and harnessed himself 
to the yellow wagon which stood ready, 
and while the two were seating them- 
selves in the vehicle, a woodnymph ap- 
proached with a bucket of air, from 
which she gave the fish to drink, before 
commencing his journey. As the Ben- 
gal seized the reins and flourished the 
whip, I felt a new life within me. 
“ Now,” thought I, “I shall be safe.” 
But just as they were about driving off, 
my Lion, who was not yet drowned, gave 
a little roar, and the spatterdock began 
to grow, and grew up far out of my 
reach, leaving me entirely exposed. 

Mr. R drew his sword and sprang 


from the carriage. Kate laughed deris- 


ively, and the fish, whisking himself 
out of the harness, made a rush at me 
with his mouth wide open and his 
crochet teeth bristling with rage. And 
with a start I awoke. 

I was lying in a bed—all was still. 
A snow-white covering was over me; 
soft pillows supported my head. The 
curtains were drawn aside, and the win- 
dow-shutters were half-closed. No one 
was near, and all was quiet. 

I did not feel surprised, but lay and 
looked about me with an enquiring feel- 
ing that never suffered itself to be aston- 
ished. I was weak, and that pleasant 
passiveness which so frequently accom- 
panies convalescence, pervaded my whole 
being, as I gazed quietly around, feel- 
ing that I didn’t know exactly how it all 
was, but that it was all right. he room 
was half darkened, but through the 
partly opened shutter there came a little 
sunbeam. Flickering through the win- 
dow, it fell upon my bed and played 
about the sheets near my head. It was 
a merry little sunbeam, now stretching its 
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line of light along the bed, then breaking 
into fragments and rolling and glistening 
in golden beads around the pillows and up 
the curtains and down upon the floor. 
“ Keep quiet little sunbeam! Can’t you 
be quiet in a sick room? If you will 
shine, shine straight.” But still it rap- 
idly darted from pillow to post—gliding 
up the curtains and falling upon my feet 
in many little streams, and then all in 
one, shooting over my face and back 
again to the window. But soon I saw 
that the little gleamlet was not to blame. 
It was the peach tree, that brushing 
against the window-shutters, broke and 
scattered this little ray. And I can just 
see through the window, how beautiful 
it must be out of doors in the warm 
and scented air, which now and then I 
faintly feel upon my cheek. And I can 
see that there are many sunbeams in the 
peach tree, leaping like little light-birds 
from twig to slender leaf. My spirits 
kept time with their gentle motions, and 
a still and quiet happiness came over me 
as I lay with half-closed eyes, dreamily 
watching the quivering leaves of the 
peach tree. 

I was just sinking into sleep, when I 
heard the door gently open, and there 
entered Doctor B-——, (whom well I knew, ) 
and a tidy old lady, doubtless my nurse. 

Instantly I feigned sleep. 

“Pretty sound,” whispered the Doc- 
tor, approaching my bed. 

“Yes, sir, very,” whispered the nurse. 

“Pretty sweet,” said the Doctor, taste- 
ing my lemonade. 

“‘ Yes sir,” said the nurse. 

“‘ Pretty pale yet,” said the Doctor. 

“ Yes, sir,” said the nurse. 

** But better,” said the Doctor. 

“Oh, yes, sir,” whispered the nurse. 

Then glancing at his watch, the Doc- 
tor left, having earned his fee and doubt- 
less ensured my recovery. 

The old lady fussed about, soothing 
and fixing things, and making herself 
very disagreeable in a quiet and gentle 
manner. But I think I never saw a 
nurse with such excessively large eyes 
as had this one, when I called out in a 
good, stout voice : 

“Well, mother, what’s up?” 
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“What's up!” she cried, “ why he’s 
out of his mind!” and she started to run. 

“Stop! Granny!’ cried I, “ come 
back—I want to talk to you. You 
needn’t be afraid of me.” 

So, half assured of the fact, she re- 
turned and stood at a respectful distance 
from the bed. Then, in the politest man- 
ner, and in the fewest words possi- 
ble, I requested an explanation of the 
why and wherefore of my present con- 
dition. She informed me, in the great- 
est number of words possible, (which I 


here condense, ) that when Kate and I had © 


been immersed beneath the waters of the 
lake, Mr. R had, with the greatest 
intrepidity and presence of mind, rush- 
ed to our relief, and had with ease res- 
cued the lovely Kate. But the matter 
having been delayed rather long, my re- 
storation to terra firma was more diffi- 
cult, And when I was at length placed 
upon the bank, by my generous rival, 
there was at least seven-eighths of my 
precious life exhausted. By the care and 
attention of my nurse and the Doctor, 
however, the remaining one-eighth had 
been made to give life to the whole mass, 
And that was all she had to tell me. 

Thereupon, after injunctions to lie still 
and go to sleep, the old lady made her 
exit. I forgot to say that she also told 
me, that Miss Kate had been very kind, 
and seemed quite anxious about my 
health, and that I had said some very 
funny things which were all about Miss 
Kate, but, as she knew the place of a 
nurse, and the value of secrecy, she 
would give me her word that she had 
told them to no one but Miss Kate her- 
self. This last piece of information was 
quite consoling. The old lady had told 
Kate all the crazy nonsense of a love-sick 
mind—weak upon that score, even in 
health. Well, she had saved me the 
trouble, and I suppose Kate would have 
jilted me some day anyhow, so where’s 
the difference? 

Turning oyer, I tried to sleep, but my 
thoughts were not drowsy, and they 
kept me awake. Notwithstanding my 
philosophy, those thoughts were very sad, 
and as I lay thus in melancholy mood, I 
heard again the step of a sick room at- 
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tendant at the door. Instinctively I shut 
my eyes, vexed at this new interruption. 
Almost noiselessly she approaghed the 
bed, but by the slight rustling of her 
dress, it was evident to me that she stood 
by my feet, most probably wishing that 
I would get up, and let her make the 
bed. Still sht made no endeavour to 
awaken me. I felt quite nervous, she 
stood there so quietly. ‘“‘ Why don’t she 
do what she has to do,” thought I, “and 
leave me in peace ?” 

At length, tired of waiting, I opened 
my eyes, the least little bit in the world, 


to see what the old lady was about. 
But— 


“ The blood waxed thick within my veins, 
Grew pulseless, and stood still.” 


For, standing by my bed, I saw—Kate! 

It would be impossible to describe my 
feelings, but EF moved not nor showed 
the slightest sign of being awake. As I 
gazed fixedly upon her between.my slight- 
ly opened lids, she seemed to be regarding 
me very sadly, standing between me and 
the sun. A cloud seemed to have come 
over that joyous beauty that had been so 
natural to her, and it appeared to me 
that the cloud even then was darkening. 
‘“* We’ll have bad weather soon,” thought 
I; and sure enough I saw a tear-drop 
steal gently over her silken lashes, and 
down her cheek, till, trembling for a 
moment, it fell upon my bed. 

A distant step upon the stairs—a start 
—a rustle—and Kate was gone. And 
the light shone again upon me, and the 
tear she had left me. Slowly the glit- 
tering drop descended the side of the 
bed, and rolled out upon the little ravel- 
ling, that projected its slender length be- 
neath my eye. ‘'hen came the little sun- 
beam, and stole along the coverlid, and 
out upon the ravelling, and the tear- 
drop shone and glistened with its merry 
light. 

Gazing upon its brilliant surface, I 
saw the faint outlines of a picture—out- 
lines that gradually deepened and ex- 
panded into scenes of beauty. I saw a 
cottage, embosomed in foliage, with the 
cheerful sunlight playing fantastically 








among the shadows on its walls ; and the 
shadows were all shadows of birds and 
leaves and flowers and clim)ing vines. 
A little lady was there, standing upon a 
stool, training morning-glories over a trel- 
lis before the door, and a little man 
stood by her, holding a saucer of nails. 
And the little lady was Kate, and I was 
the little man. 

Then the light trembled on the tear, 
and the scene changed. The little cot- 
tage stood warm in the sun. The trees 
now bent beneath their weight of fruit, 
the morning-glories covered the trellis, 
and the little lady had budded and _ blos- 
somed, and the tiniest, prettiest floweret 
in the scene, was crowing and laughing 
in baby delight upon the knee of the 
little man. 

Again, the trees were higher, and all 
the vines spread wider and thicker, and 
the once glossy ringlets of the little lady 
were smoothed down over her brow. 
Many flowerets played around her, and 
the little man, now round and rosy, sat 
smiling and smoking on the step of the 
door. Then, when the. little lady beck- 
oned him to her, he threw down his cigar 
and arose, and as the last whiff of smoke 
curled up to the trellis, and through the 
rich canopy of purple and green, gradu- 
ally fading away in the thin summer air, 
—so the picture faded, and the ravelling 
bent, and the tear dropped, whilst the 
little sunbeam vanished quite away. 

I slowly turned upon my side. 

It was not many days after this, that 
I had so far recovered from the fever 
into which I had been thrown, by the 
combined influence of my nervous ex- 
citement, the stunning effects of the 
collision, and the drenching in the lake, 
as to be able to walk about and begin to 
act for myself. 

Among the very first things I had dis- 
covered, when I had resumed possession 
of my senses, was, that while I had been 
sick, my Lion had got out. I was very sure 
I knew how it all had happened. The 
old nurse was at the bottom of it. She 
had heard his roaring and complaining, 
and in mistaken pity had opened the 
door and let him out. I knew very well 
where be had gone. 
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But now he was back again, and I 
looked at him as he lay in the bottom of 
his cage, as large and strong and vigor- 
ous as ever, but so very quiet. Sucha 
very great change from what he was a 
few weeks ago. 

The first time that I went out, was on a 
warm and beautiful afternoon in Sep- 
tember, All the boarders had left the 
house except two old ladies, (one of them 
Kate’s aunt,) and Kate herself. Why 
they stayed I do not know, but I always 
gave them credit of being very sensible 
people. I had not yet met with Kate. 
In fact I had a disinclination to see her. 
Yet it could not have been very strong, 
for I am sure it was for the purpose, and 
in the hope of meeting her, that I walked 
down through the garden that after- 
noon, Still, had I seen her at a distance 
coming toward me, I think I should have 
turned into another path. 

There was a little summer-house at 
the bottom of the garden where Kate 
often used to spend her afternoons. She 
was seldom alone, to be sure, but now 
she would necessarily be so. Towards 
this summer-house I bent my steps, 
and having entered it and found it un- 
tenanted, I am sorry to say that I felt 
relieved. Yet I wished very much to 
see Kate. 

In a few minutes she stood in the door- 
way. Perceiving me, she gave a little 
start, but greeted me very cordially. I 
had not looked at her for one moment, 
before I knew that she had seen my 
Lion. She knew I knew it, and it was 
on this account perhaps that our conver- 
sation was somewhat restrained. Still 
it was very pleasant to be with her. I 
was half reclining upon a rustic seat, 
while she sat at a little distance upon a 
stool, sewing. After a time we ceased 
to talk, but I never turned my eyes away 
from her. I believe she felt that I was 
looking at her, for she bent her head very 
low. 

It was not long before the thread in 
her needle was entirely used up, and 
breakiag off a fresh length from the 
spool, she attempted to thread her needle. 
But she could not do it. There was 
either something in her eye, or in the 
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eye of the needle which effectually pre- 
vented anything of the sort. The thread 
would go on one side of the eye, and 
then on the other side, and then it would 
go right against the needle and curl up. 
She dropped her hands in her lap in de- 
spair, and bowed her head rather lower. 
Then I rose and approached her. I took 
the needle in my hand; and she kept 
the thread in her hand. I said: 

“ Kate’— 

And when she raised her head with 
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her eyes full of tears, and we looked at 
each other— 

The seat was wide enough for two. 

At length she said: 

“Don’t you think it is getting rather 
dark ?” 

But I told her the world had never 
seemed so light to me before. So we 
stayed a little longer. 

Bless her soul! Bless both our souls! 
There never was such a woman, and 
there never can be! 





SELECTIONS AND EXCERPTS FROM THE LEE PAPERS. 
LETTERS OF RICHARD HENRY LEE TO ARTHUR LEE. 


Green Spring, Va., 30th June, 1777. 
My Dear Broruer: 


Ten days ago I arrived at Williams: 
burg to attend our General Assembly on 
business. I left Philadelphia the 15th 
instant, and shall return again to Con- 
gress the lst of August, after a month’s 
rest at home. From Philadelphia I 
wrote you a pretty exact detail of our 
affairs from General Howe’s retreat from 
the White Plains in the New York Gov- 
ernment up to the 15th inst. Since I 
came here the last Post informs us that 
General Howe had arrived in person at 
Brunswick in the Jerseys with a strong 
reinforcement, and having thus collected 
his forces from every quarter, his army 
was rather superior in number to that of 
General Washington. Say the former 
about 12,000 men, and the latter about 
10,000. General Howe advanced with 
7,000 to Somerset Court House, going to- 
wards Delaware, where about 6,000 mili- 
tia were collected under the Generals 
Sullivan, Mifflin and Arnold. General 
Washington had ordered 4,000 Eastern 
troops to join him from the East side of 
North River, where about 7 or 8,000 
were stationed to prevent by sudden ma- 


neeuvre the enemy from possessing them- 
selves of the Highlands on Hudson’s 
River, and so opening the communica- 
tion with Canada, as they formerly pro- 
proposed. The regular army therefore, 
joined to the corps of militia in Jersey, 
it was expected in a few days, would 
amount to 20,000 men, with which Howe 
would certainly be attacked if he did not 
return quickly to his strong camp on the 
Brunswick hills, and it is not certain 
that he will long avoid the attack even 
then. The American troops are in high 
spirits and eager for action. Things are 
all well in the North about Lake Cham- 
plain, where a sufficient force will be in 
time collected to prevent any apprehen- 
sion from Gen. Carlton. The necessity 
of passing all our troops through inoccu- 
lation this spring, hath retarded the ma- 
king up our army, both at Jersey and at 
Ticonderoga, but the Herculean work is 
now pretty well over, and we shall 
presently have a very formidable army 
in the former, and 10,000 men in the 
latter. Great Britain may therefore bid 
adieu to North America, which the most 
wanton folly has forever separated from 
her. Nothing can prevent this if our 
funds do not fail us, but you may judge 
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how precarious things must be, that de- 
pend upon continued emissions of paper 
money if no extension loan can be pro- 
cured in Europe, or if a war in Europe 
does not so employ the British attention 
as to enable us to send our produce to 
European markets. Both these points 
demand the deepest consideration of 
those who mean to secure the separa- 
tion of this country from Britain. Our 
Privateers and armed Vessels cotinue to 
be very successful against the British 
Trade and Transports. I have written 
by this opportunity to our Brother Wil- 
liam, supposing him to be in France. I 
told him that the times prevent me from 
making remittance, and therefore that 
my sons must be sent to me by the first 
good opportunity if he cannot continue 
to advance for their frugal maintenance 
in France a small time longer. I wish 
Ludwell to go deep into the study of 
Natural and Civil Law and Eloquence, 
as well as to obtain the military improve- 
ment you put him on, my desire being 
that he may be able to turn either to the 
Law or the sword here, as his genius, or 
his interest and service of his country 
might point out. I want Thom. to pos- 
sess himself of the knowledge of busi- 
ness either in Mr. Schweighauser’s count- 
ing house or under his uncle, if he 
should go into business that may be 
trusted to his care. But all or any part 
of this plan depends, I apprehend, en- 
tirely on their uncle William. Should 
any unhappy accident have befallen him 
and thereby prevented him from coming 
to France, I must rely on you to direct 
them to be sent over to me by the first 
opportunity, This Mr. Schweighauser 
can continue for me as you desire. This 
letter goes by a Mr. John King, a mer- 
chant of Hampton, a gentleman of repu- 
tation here, and who goes to France on 
commercial motives. He sails in a swift 
going vessel, that probably cannot be 
taken, and I believe he will accommo- 
date my boys with a passage if they are 
now to return. 


God bless you and give you success 
in your mission. Much, very much de- 
pends upon it. Farewell. 
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York Town in Pennsylvania, 
13th October, 1777. 


My Dear Broruer. 


I heard with much pleasure that you 
were destined to the Court of Berlin, be- 
cause I think you may be able to do your 
country essential services there. The 
power and the magnanimity of the Prus- 
sian monarch puts him above apprehen- 
sions from the court of London for pur- 
suing measures dictated by true generos- 
ity, and the interest of his people. A 
post in the North for our privateers’ Pri- 
zes, and for the conduct of Commerce 
will much benefit both countries. It is 
indisputably certain that a most exten- 
sive and mutually beneficial commerce 
may be carried on between the dominions 
of Prussia and the United States, but it 
is unfortunate for us, that while we are 
left singly to oppose the whole force of 
Great Britian, (young as we are in war), 
we are prevented from giving experimen- 
tal proofs of the benefits of our commerce 
by the impossibility of sending our pro- 
ducts or getting those of other countries. 
His Russian majesty has power, by a va- 
riety of ways, to call away much of the 
British attention from us and thereby fa- 
cilitating commercial intercourse. Add 
to this that the public acknowledgment of 
the Independency of these States, by his 
Prussian majesty would give dignity and 
advantage to our cause and procure the 
same acknowledgments from other Pow- 
ers. The Committee have written so ful- 
ly of the events of war, in their public 
letter, that I need not add here, to what 
they have said; unless it be to say that 
our continued accounts confirm the great 
loss sustained by the enemy on the 4th 
instant, in the battle of Germantown. 
We understand that General Agnew and 
Grant are dead and that Sir Wm. Erskine 
is mortally wounded. Some reports place 
Gen. Shephausen among the slain and 
Lord Cornwallis with the wounded. Our 
army is by reinforcements stronger now 
than before the last battle, in high spirits, 
and we expect will give General Howe 
further amusement in a short time. 

Suffer me here to observe a little upon 
the Enemy’s possession of Philadelphia. 
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In Europe, where our affairs are ill un- 
derstood, perhaps it may make some 
noise; with us it is only of little impor- 
tance. When first we entered into this 
war, we not only considered but absolute- 
ly declared, that we considered our great 
towns as not defensible. But that the 
possession of these would avail little, to- 
wards the accomplishment of the views 
of our enemies. In truth they are but 
spots in the great map of N. America. 
But it is far from being certain that Gen. 
Howe, will retain Philadelphia two 
months. We know that during the late 
battle, he had given orders for his bag- 
gage to cross the Schuylkill and the 
friends of Government, as he calls the de- 
testable enemies of their country, to quit 
the town. Boston was once thcirs, but 
now nolongerso. It will be worth while 
to counteract the magnified falsehoods of 
our enemies concerning this subject. 
What has become of our brother? We 
hear nothing of him. |I have never re- 
ceived the bark from Mr. Gordoque, but 
you may be assured it is extremely want- 
ed by myself and family.] I make no 
doubt that you will do the best for my 
boys, in conjunction with their uncle. 
But if they cannot remain to be tolerably 
finished in France, let them be sent by 
the first good opportunity to me. I am, 
with the most tender affections and faith- 
ful friendship, yours. 


Chantilly, February 23d, 1778. 


My Dear Broruer. 

It is now something more than two 
months, since my ill state of health com- 
pelled me to leave Congress for a time. 
Being pretty well recovered, I shall return 
to Congress ina fortnight. Since my be- 
ing in Virginia, I have interested myself 
so effectually in behalf of Monsieur de 
Loyeauté, that he is appointed Inspector 
General of the Artillery and fortifications 
of this State. He is an able young offi- 
cer, and very capable of doing Virginia 
great service and himself much honor. 
To answer these purposes effectually, 
something that we have not is necessary. 
Various kinds of military stores are in- 
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dispensable. A good Founder is wanted 
and anexpert Armorer. To obtain these, 
Monsieur Loyeauté and myself did here 
contrive the following plan which is sent 
to the Gavernor and council for their 
adoption if they approve it. A proper 
fund to pay for what these things will 
cost is to be lodgedin France. Mons. Le 
Maire, an intelligent French officer, is to 
be sent immediately to France with let- 
ters from the Governor and myself to 
you, and from Gen. Loyeauté to his fa- 
ther, who is a Lieutenant General in the 
French army and an Inspector General of 
the Artillery. The design of this is, to 
be able to obtain leave to purchase from 
the Royal Arsenals such stores as we 
want, and such as are really good in their 
kind. Having obtained these, Monsieur 
Le Maire is with secrecy and celerity to 
transport them hither in an armed cutter. 
That he may be able to land on our Eas- 
tern Shore, or in North Carolina, he is to 
take a good Coast Pilot out with him. 
You will, I am sure, give this plan all the 
success in your Power, if it should be 
adopted, because I assure you it is quite 
necessary for our proper defence. Mons. 
Loyeauté recommends Mons. Le Maire 
strongly to me, and I can rely on the 
Judgment and Integrity of the former. 
So I hesitate not, to recommend Mons. 
Le Maire and his business strongly to 
you. The sooner he returns the better, 
since we cannot tell how soon, the war 
may be transferred to this Commonwealth. 
It may be very well to get acquainted 
with Mons. Loyeauté’s Father in France, 
because codperation may benefit us. Since 
I left Congress they have received abun- 
dant reason to suppose, that Gen, Bur- 
goyne does not intend to observe the Con- 
vention at Saratoga, in consequence of 
which Congress has ordered that General 
Burgoyne and all his army shall be de- 
tained Prisoners of war, until the Court 
of London shall ratify the Convention of 
Saratoga. Our Enemies no doubt will 
endeavor to persuade the world that this 
is an act of perfidy, but the propriety of 
the measure, will be evident to all who 
are acquainted with the reasons that our 
enemies themselves have furnished. We 
received at this place but imperfect intel- 
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ligence, being removed from the Post- 
Road and-out of the way of much com- 
pany. But the last time I heard from 
the Army, Gen. Washington was placed 
about 17 miles from Philadelphia, in 
which the Enemy were, and where they 
suffered a good deal, for most kinds of 
provision and forage, the American army 
being so placed as to prevent them from 
getting supplies of this kind. We are 
preparing for an early and vigorous cam- 
paign. I hope this year the Court of 
London will have other force to contend 
with besides North America. My love to 
the Alderman, his lady, and my boys. 
Farewell. 


Let me hear often from you. 


York, Pennsylvania, 12th May, 1778. 
My Dear Broruer. 


Your favors of Oct. 24, Dec’r 6, 8 and 
19th, by Capt. Young, and Mr. Deane, 
came safe to hand and deserve my thanks 
on many accounts, but on none more than 
for the care you have taken, and propose 
to take of my dear son Ludwell. Under 
your kind protecting hand I hope he will 
be reared to much use both public and 
private. I approve altogether of your 
designs respecting him. * * * 

It is with infinite pain that I inform 
you, our dear brother, of Belleview,* de- 


parted this life on the 13th of April last, , 


after sustaining a severa Rheumatic fever 
for 6 weeks. Dr. Steptoe attended him 
the whole time, and I was also with him. 
Both public and private considerations 
render this loss most lamentable. He 
had been just appointed one of our five 
Judges of the General Court, in which 
station he was well qualified to do his 
Country eminent service. He has left 
behind him a numerous little family (7 
children) and a very disconsolate widow. 

It is not necessary now to say much 
about 115 b xxxviiii—His 305 b xxx— 
which I now rejoice at, will prevent all 
future 233 b vii.—from him, at least in 
150 a xxxiv—and himself, as well as all 
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others, shall be well attended to here. 
Our friend, Mr. Adams, who 361 b xiii— 
115 b xxxviii—is a wise and worthy 
Whig, who will not 168 a xxxi—75, b vi 
—for any private or sinister purpose. I 
advise you to 112 a xxiii his 170 a xix. 


Congress has now resolved the same for 
the support of their Commissioners at 
Madrid, Vienna, Berlin and Tuscany as 
for those at Paris, and they are authori- 
zed to draw bills of exchange on the Com- 
missioner or Commissioners that may be 
at Paris, for the money they want to de- 
fray their expenses. This makes each 
205 b xxii—and will for a time at least 
render it unnecessary to send particular 
remittances to those places in the way of 
Commodities. You may be assured that 
Congress are ready and willing to send 
powerful remittances to Europe in the 
way of Commodities, but the attempt now, 
would be only supplying the Enemy, 
whose cruizers are sO numerous on our 
coast, and in our bays that almost every 
vessel is taken. When a war with France 
or Spain shall take place, the numerous 
ships of England will find some other 
employment, than bending their whole 
force against us. Then it will be in our 
power to make the remittance we wish to 
make. Congress has not yet taken up 
the consideration of appointing another 
Commissioner; when they do I think 
there can be no objection to the Gentle- 
man you recommend, or that he should 
be appointed to Spain. Gen. Burgoyne 
has leave to return to England upon pa- 
role. But his army is detained until the 
Court of London shall notify to Congress 
their Ratification of the Convention of 
Saratoga. The detention of this Army 
was founded, partly on the reasons you 
assign, and for other powerful ones which 
Burgoyne himself furnished us with. In 
the enclosure which our public letter con- 
tains, you will see the reasons more at 
large. I am very happy to be able to 
observe to you, that the unalterable at- 
tachment of Congress to Independence is 
ciearly evidenced by their Resolutions 
upon Lord North’s insidious bills of Pa- 








* Thos. Ludwell Lee. 
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cification, some days before they had any 
notice of the Treaty with France. I think 
you may makea good use of this with 
those who may doubt our firmness. We 
have now no danger but what may arise 
from our 172 a xxi. 

Necessity has made our 268 a xxxviii 
—143 b xxiv—very large and may render 
it indispensable that a solid support 
should be derived from 348 a xxxvili.— 
Therefore 229 b xxxvii from 150 a xxxiv 
—are necessary, and the desires of Con- 
gress on this head demand great atten- 
tion. New Orleans is so removed from 
us, and so situated as to make the diffi- 
culty of getting any thing from thence 
very great, that the Havannah would an- 
swer much better. The English ships 
have taken and destroyed so many French 
and some Spanish vessels the last winter 
and Spring upon our coast, that it appears 
to me upon every principle of policy, un- 
wise for these powers to keep their marine 
force unemployed, whilst the whole ac- 
tive naval force of England is warring 
upon their commerce,—that part of it at 
least which approaches our shores, I 
should be glad to know the particulars of 
Mons. Ellis’s* theft of your papers. If 
you can contrive me any valuable new 
publications in England, I shall be glad 
to have them, [and I pray you will not 
forget an annual supply of Jesuit’s bark, 
for we have very little here. I have yet 
received only 8 pounds of what you for- 
merly mentioned, but I thank you greatly 
for this.] God bless and preserve you. 


P. S.—The British Army have been 
closely confined in Philadelphia this win- 
ter. It is yet there; our army is daily 
growing stronger, both in numbers and 
discipline, and we expect soon to begin 
offensive operations against them. My 
Bro. Frank and myself are both of us 
eligible to Crngress for three years to 
come ; our Bro. appears inclinable to quit 
the service, but it shall depend upon my 
country whether I do so or not, until I 
see & proper peace upon proper princi- 
ples. 
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York, in Pennsylvania, 19th May, 1778. 


My Dear Broruer. 


Your several favors by the vessel from 
Spain, with duplicates of the treaties with 
France are arrived and shall have my 
most particular attention. In Virginia 
we have determined to retain in our prac- 
tical Jurisprudence, the common Law of 
England, excepting such parts as relate 
to Royalty and Prerogative; also some of 
the statutes that are of a nature the most 
general. These, with our own Acts of 
Assembly, constitute our code of Laws. 
You see therefore that Ludwell may be 
fully employed with you in reading the 
Common Law, and the Statutes, leaving 
the municipal law of Virginia until he 
comes home. But I wish him much to 
have the ground-work of the law of na- 
ture and nations, with the civil law and 
Eloquence. I have not got the Virginia 
Acts of Assembly here, and it would be 
difficult to send them if I had. 


York, Pa., 27th May, 1778. 
My Dear Broruer. 


Having written you fully and very late- 
ly it is not necessary, nor have I time 
now, to be long. All your letters cover- 
ing Missives, Certificates, &., have safe- 
ly arrived and will be maturely attended 
to. I hope the safe arrival of Mr. Adams 
and the recall of Deane will benefit ex- 
tremely the public business, The latter 
is in every respect the reverse of Mr. 
Adams, and so you may form your judg- 
ment of the former. I have found ample 
cause to love and esteem Mr. Adams in 
our joint labors for the public good. 

My eyes are so extremely injured by 
their constant application, that without 
the aid and support of spectacles, I fear 
I shall soon lose the use of them, I pray 
you then to procure me a pair of the best 
Temple spectacles that can be had. in 
fitting these, perhaps it may be proper to 
remember that my age is 46, that my 
eyes are light-colored, and have been 
quick and strong, but now weakened by 





*The English embassador at Berlin. 
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constant use. 
temples. 

The British army yet remains at Phil- 
adelphia, and ours at Valley Forge, about 
18 miles from the City. The latter grow- 
ing daily stronger in numbers and disci- 
pline. The former lessening in numbers 
by various casualties, but chiefly by de- 
sertion. We have the best authority for 
believing they are about embarking soon 
from Philadelphia, so that my next letter 
may be from that city. Ifthe spectacles 
are sent to my son at Nantes, he can con- 
trive them to your ever affectionate Bro. 
and faithful friend. 


My head thin between the 


Philadelphia, Sept. 6th, 1778.. 


My Dear Broruer. 


Having written you very lately from 
hence, it would have been unnecessary to 
write so soon again, if some military 
events had not taken place, that you may 
be desirous to know. The Count D’Es- 
taing has no doubt informed his court of 
his manoeuvres with the British Fleet 
commanded by Lord Howe. We have no 
accurate knowledge: of this affair, but 
what we do know is as- follows :—that the 
Court in conjunction: with Gen. Sullivan, 
who commanded the Continental Army, 
was besieging about 6000 English and 
foreign troops that had retired within 
lines around the town of New Port in 
Rhode Island, when Lord Howe appear- 
ed in the offing. This suspended opera- 
tions on the Island, as the Count imme- 
diately reshipped his troops and went out 
to fight the British fleet, which, though 
consisting of many vessels were inferior 
in number of guns and weight of metal 
to the Count’s Fleet. The British fled 
and were pursued the first day; on the 
next day a furious storm arose, which 
saved Lord Howe’s fleet, by dispersing 
both fleets. The Count lost all his masts 
before he fired a gun, and a ship of 74 
lost her foremast and bowsprit. A par- 
tial fighting between single ships took 
place, but nothing of consequence hap- 
pened in this way. The Count returned 
to Rhode Island, missing the Caesar of 74 
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guns, and he carried in prizes the Sene- 
gal Sloop of war and a Bomb-Ketch. We 
hear the Cesar has since arrived at Bos- 
ton. The French Admiral determined to 
go to Boston (and refit his squadron) 
which he did immediately. By this time 
General Sullivan had approached within 
musket shot of the Enemy’s lines. The 
departure of the fleet, exposing our army 
to the arrival of succors from New York 
quickly through the Sound, and ships 
also to cut off our Retreat, determined a 
eouncil of war to raise the siege of New- 
portand return tothe Main. The Enemy 
upon our retreat came out and a battle 
ensued, the consequence of which was 
victory on our side, as you will see by the 
enclosed Gazette. The army was not off 
the Island when the last express came 
away, but no doubt they would as soon as 
possible return to the Continent. We 
hear that succors were on their way from 
New York, through the Sound for Rhode 
Island. General Clinton’s Army is still 
shutup in New York by the American 
Army, which |es just above King’s 
Bridge and White Plains, Congress has 
not yet taken up the consideration of for- 
eign affairs, but they soon will,—I expect 
in‘a few days, when I will: write you more 
fully. Weare very anxious here to know 
that Spain has acceded to our alliance, 
and: it would be very pleasing that Hol- 
land had determined to open trade with 
us. We impatiently expect to hear from 
Europe. 

I refer you to my last letter in which I 
request, with regard to Ludwell, that you 
may either keep him with you or send 
him to me as your judgment and most 
perfect convenience shall direct. Re- 
membering that I havea large family and 
that I wish to do them equal justice: 
That I am very willing to assist Lud- 
well’s genius and application as far as I 
am able and render him useful to himself 
and beneficial to his country. Send our 
Bro. William this intelligence with my 
love. Farewell. 


My love to my dear Ludwell. 
We do not know whether the British 
fleet has ever returned to New York in 
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the whole,—reports are various,—some 
say they have all returned,—others that 
they have met with great loss. 


Philadelphia, 16th Sept’r, 1778. 


My Dear Broruer. 

This will be delivered you by the Baron 
Arand, who has served some time in our 
Army, and who now returns to France, 
with leave, on account of his health. * * * 

I wish my Brother may succeed in 
either of his missions. . I fear he will in 
neither, until these Courts have taken 
decided parts with regard to their con- 
templated War, The arrival of Byron’s 
Squadron has given the Enemy superi- 
ority at Sea over -ur friends, but we hope 
it will not long continue so. The Count 
is at present refitting safely in Boston, 
from his damage in the Storm, when he 
will soon be ready. The English fleet has 
been off that Harbor but are now off 
Rhode Island. The movements in New- 
York denote an intention soon to abandon 
that place. I suppose to strengthen Can- 
ada, Halifax, or the West Indies. Our 
accounts are now very 00d that the enemy 
lost between 12 and 1500, killed and 
wounded, in the late battle, where they 
were defeated in Rhode Island. 

I pray you my dear brother not to keep 
Ludwell a moment longer than is conve- 
nient for you. A well grounded know- 
ledge of Eloquence, Civil and Natural 
Law, will fit him for pursuing in Virgi- 
nia, the study of the Law of England and 
his own country. Besides, the justice I 
owe my other children will not allow 
very great partiality or expense on any 
one or two. Yet I would not withhold 
what may be necessary for good founda- 
tions. But my income is chiefly paper 
money, and that you know will not reim- 
burse you in Europe, or serve my sons 
there. Can you contrive the contents of 
this letter to William. I know not whe- 
ther to address him at Vienna or Berlin. 
The Bark you kindly sent me has been of 
great service to me, but I shall want more 
next year, therefore pray send me some 
if possible, directly to Virginia. I shall 
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be glad of any valuable new publications, 
whether in France or England. Not be- 
ing forewarned at the time, and it being 
so long since Simeon Demie’s arrival that 
I cannot recollect all the letters you sent 
me a list of. I did receive several by 
him, but I do not remember those for 
Owen or Pringle. I believe the rest came. 

I sincerely wish you health, happiness 
and success. Adieu. 


My best love to my boys, Brother and 
sister. Remember me’ affectionately to 
Mr. Adams. 


Chantilly, August 31st, 1780. 


My Dear Broruer. 


After more than four months from its 
date, your letter from Orient, of April the 
3d, reached me at this place. I very much 
approve the plan you propose to pursue 
on your arrival at Philadelphia ; to obtain 
from the present Congress a full justifica- 
tion of yourself is highly proper, and is 
most justly due to you upon the strong 
principles of your public services and the 
injuries you have Received from “ Pub- 
lic Acts” which in consideration of the 
former, ought to haveconveyed honourand 
favour, not countenance to the false, wick- 
ed and vile insinuations and arts of your 
abandonedenemies. When this full and 
unequivocal justification is obtained, some 
repose may be necessary, as it is certain- 
ly due to your long and active services. 
But in a cause like ours your patriotism 
will suggest, that whilst any thing re- 
mains to do, nothing is done. At all 
events I hope we shall have the happi- 
ness of seeing you here, when you have 
done with Congress. But previous to 
your coming might it not be well to con- 
sider upon, and fix with your friends your 
future residence, as the best for practising 
the law? This profession, you may de- 
pend upon it, entered on and practised 
with reputation, will presently secure to 
you the influence you deserve, and ena- 
ble you to command what you please in 
the State where you live. Philadelphia 
and Boston seem to me to be the only 
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Theatres for great Actors to play upon. 
Our most worthy and wise friend Samuel 
Adams, Esquire, can advise you respect- 
ing the latter, and intelligence of the for- 
mer may be well obtained from Chief 
Justice McKean, the Attorney General, 
Mr. Sergeant and President Read. The 
first of these gentlemen is your friend, 
and he is one of those few whom I have 
known in Congress from its commence- 
ment in 1774, and whom I have found 
uniformly sensible, firm, and attached to 
the cause of America, upon the best prin- 
ciples. I recommend that gentleman to 
your particular attention. Mr. Sergeant 
is popular, of republican principles, and 
very industrious in pursuit of his objects ; 
his information and services may be use- 
RRP 

You know President Read and his fam- 
ily ;—he is in general esteem, and from 
his knowledge of men and things in 
Pennsylvania, I should suppose he can 
give you the best advice concerning the 
practice of law in Philadelphia. Surely 
where such a flutterer upon the surface as 
Governeur Morris can live at all, you 
may greatly profit by the pursuit of Law. 
With respect to the obtaining of your full 
justification from Congress, although it 
is justly your due, and so necessary to be 
obtained, yet you knew that men are such 
things as renders it wise to take measures 
even for coming at justice. You are too 
well acquainted with human nature not 
fully to feel the wisdom of Polonius’ ad- 
_ vice to his son, “ give every man your 
ear, but few your voice.” I would not 
seem to know who were my enemies in 
Congress--but you will know your 
friends ;--the latter will have your voice, 
whilst the former have only your ear. 
Mr. Samuel Adams “ may be grappled to 
your soul with hooks of steel ;” his friend- 
ship for you, his knowledge of men, and 
his wise penetration can and will won- 
derfully assist you with regard to men 
and measures. Most of the Eastern Del- 
egates were your friends. Mr. Vandyke 
from Delaware is very sensible, honest, 
and mueh yourfriend. Governor Bee, of 
South Carolina, isa gentleman of worth 
and sensible of the injustice you have 
received. But your friend Mr. Izzard 
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can inform you exactly concerning the 
South Carolina gentlemen. 

I must confess that I was surprised, 
you had so far put your return to Ameri- 
ca in the power of Dr, Franklin as to 
commit yourself to the Alliance. The 
conscious guilt of that old man and the 
wicked enmity he has practised and en- 
couraged against you, must conspire to 
make him fear your arrival here, and in- 
stigate the fullest exertions of his art and 
malicious cunning, supported by his pres- 
ent power, to procure your detention in 
Europe. Athousand plausible pretexts 
would not be wanting to effect that pur- 
pose. It will give me infinite pleasure 
to learn that you are removed from [be- 
yond| the sphere of that wicked old 
man’s power and influence,—and there- 
fore I hope you will give me the earliest 
notice of your arrival at Philadelphia. 

If Ludwell is not useful to you there, 
I think he may benefit himself by repair- 
ing to Williamsburg, and finishing his 
Law studies under Mr. Wythe, who is 
now most worthily employed in the char- 
acter of Law Professor of William and 
Mary College, which Professorship he 
discharges the duty of, with wonderful 
ability both as to theory and practice. 
The sooner therefore that Ludwell gets 
under his tuition, the better, meaning al- 
ways that he must remain with you, so 
long as he is useful to you. The times 
are amazingly expensive, more so by far 
than my means to hold pace with the gen- 
eral extravagance. Dr. Shippen can in- 
form you whether Ludwell cannot conve- 
niently get a passage for himself and bag- 
gage down the Delaware by water to 
Christeen in the passage-boat, and so hire 
a conveyance over from thence to the head 
of Elk. From thence he may readily get 
a passage to Annapolis by the way of 
Baltimore. At the latter of these places 
my friend Mr. Purviance (either of the 
Brothers) will advise and assist his fur- 
ther progress. Governor Lee of Mary- 
land ishisrelation. If he passes through 
Annapolis, let him wait on the Governor 
and Col. Lloyd, if in town. When he is 
at the head of Elk, or Baltimore, if he 
can get certain intelligence, that the Bay 
is clear of the Enemies’ Privateers, and 
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that our vessels of war are in the bay, he 
may then come by water from those pla- 
ces with his baggage either to Potow- 
mack or Rappahannock. But on no ac- 
count let him venture this water passage, 
unless he is informed certainly of both 
the above circumstances; because the 
small-armed boats of the enemy are in- 
cessantly pushing in and out of the Bay, 
and they take many of the small vessels 
going down and use the people ill: This 
risk must not be encountered by Ludwell. 
If he comes by land from Philadelphia, 
let him call on my friends Jacob Giles of 
Susquehanna, Mr. Purviance at Balti- 
more, Mr. Digges or Mr. West near Up- 
per Marlborough, and Squire Lee at Ce- 
dar Point. I am my dear Bro’s most 
affectionate faithful friend. 


Chantilly, July 6th, 1783. 


My Dear Broruer, 


When the first Continental ships of 
war were fitted out at Philadelphia under 
the command of Commodore Hopkins in 
the last of 1775 and the first of 1776, the 
first object was to surprise and take Lord 
Dunmore with his associates then at Nor- 
folk. To effect this purpose, the then 
marine Committee desired me to write to 
Colo. Harrison, then a member of Con- 
gress sent to Baltimore for the purpose of 
executing some business relative to this 
naval exhibition (?) to desire that he 
would procure and send to Philadelphia 
from Virginia two Pilots well acquainted 
with the navigation of the Chesapeake 
and men who could be relied upon for 
their attachment to our cause. Col. Har- 
rison (the now Governor) made applica- 
tion to Virginia accordingly, in conse- 
quence of which, two of our best Bay 
Pilots came up to Philadelphia soon after 
Xmas 1775. Edward Cooper and Wm. 
Ballard were the men. After waiting 
some time in Philadelphia for our fleet to 
get in readiness, the arrival of the Liv- 
erpool and the Rvebuck in the Chesa- 
peake put an end to that expedition, and 
the Pilots were discharged, as they now 
say, without any pay. And they do at 
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this time demand pay from the present 
Governor. We wish you to have enquiry 
made concerning this matter, and to get 
the men paid, if they have not already 
been so. Mr. Matlack was at that time 
Clerk of the Marine Committee, and can 
inform you where the books of that Commit- 
tee are, which will shew the circumstance 
of these men being sent for and whether 
they were paid upon being discharged. 
It is not improbable that Mr, Timothy 
Matlack gave all these papers to his suc- 
cessor, Clerk of the Marine Committee. 
He was a Mr. Brown in my time, and be- 
ing a man of business he can readily 
search into this matter and see what was 
done. The Pilots waited some time in 
Philadelphia and as they say suffered in 
other respects by this journey. At all 
events if they had not been paid they 
ought to be reasonably compensated. I 
am not yet recovered from my Richmond 
indisposition, but Iam better and hope 
that a proper attention to medicine and 
regimen will restore me quite. 

I am your affectionate Bro. and friend. 


New York, July 14th, 1778. 


My Dear Broruer. 


I arrived at this place a week ago, al- 
most destroyed with heat and fatigue. 
Here I found Grayson in the chair of 
Congress as Locum Tenens for the Presi- 
dent who is absent. After some difficul- 
ty we passed an ordinance for establish- 
ing a temporary government beyond the 
Ohio, as preparatory to the sale of that 
country. And now we are considering 
an offer made to purchase 5 or 6 millions 
of acres with public securities. I hope 
we shall agree with the offer, but really 
the difficulty is so great to get any thing 
done that it is not easy for the plainest 
propositions to succeed. We owe much 
money, the pressure of taxes is very 
great, and much complained of,—we have 
now something to sell that will pay the 
debt and discharge the greatest part of 
the Taxes and although this something is 
in a fair way of being soon wrested from 
us by the sons of violence, yet we have 
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a thousand little difficulties that prevent 
us from selling. 

I found the Convention at Philadelphia 
very busy and very secret ; it would seem 
however, from a variety of circumstances 
that we shall hear of a Government not 
unlike the British Constitution. That is, 
an Executive with two Branches compo- 
sing a federal Legislature and possessing 
adequate tone. This departure from sim- 
ple democracy seems indispensably neces- 
sary, if any government at all is to exist, 
in North America. Indeed the minds of 
men have been so hurt by the injustice, 
folly and wickedness of the State legisla- 
tures and State Executives, that people 
in general seem ready for any thing. I 
hope however, that this tendency to ex- 
tremes will be so controlled as to secure 
fully and completely the democratic in- 
fluence acting within just bounds, The 
Land speculators continue to urge the 
open Mississippi immediately, against 
every principle of policy, common good 
and common sense—upon this I shall 
write you more fully hereafter. The bills 
of R. Morris have been refused in France, 
to a very considerable amount, it is said. 
Time must discover how this will work, 
and what it will produce. The discove- 
ries of fraud amongst the great officers of 
State in France proves that private em- 
bezzlement of ppblic money is not confined 
to America. There seems to be much 
convulsion in France on this occasion at 
present. 

‘My love, if you please, to Mrs. Lee, 
and when you have an opportunity let me 
know that you are all well. 

Farewell. 


P. S.—I do really consider it a thing 
of consequence to the public interest that 
Col. H. Lee of Stratford should be in our 
next Assembly, and therefore I wish you 
would exert yourself with the old Squire 
. to get his resignation, or disqualification 
rather, so that his nephew may get early 
into the house of Delegates. I know that 
it is like persuading a man to sign his 
own death warrant, but upon my word 
the state of public affairs renders this 
sacrifice of place and vanity, necessary. 
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New York, May 19th, 1790. 


My Dear Broruer. 


Since my arrival here I have written to 
you twice and have received as many let- 
ters from you. I think you mention to 
have written one letter that I have not 
received, viz. in answer to mine of the 
18th. Your letters to Mr. Dorchmer and 
Mr. Hammond have been delivered, and 
I wish they may have the proposed effect. 
But your commissions of gallantry have 
not yet been executed and perhaps never 
may, at least in the precise way that you 
mention. Having been brought nearly 
to my grave by a severe illness, I feel very 
little disposed to Gallantry. 

I do most perfectly agree with you that 
men (not Government) are wanted, I 
have long thought so, but now I know it. 
This goes by a young gentleman, and you 
know how careless now-a-days, such are. 
So that for politics I must refer you to 
the enclosed papers. I hope to hear from 
you frequently, and I will endeavor to be 
equally communicative. Your affection- 
ate Bro. 


N. B.—If you had not learnt every 
body as well as you have, I would say, 
are you not astonished to be informed 
that the marked Resolutions in the Daily 
Advertiser of the 18th instant should be 
so opposed as probably to frustrate them, 
although it is certain a parcel of scoun- 
drel speculators, went directly after the 
appropriation of last September and cheat- 
ed the soldiers out of 2700 dollars for less 
than a pennyinthe pound. And though 
the money is yet in the Public Treasury 
and their resolves only calculated to pre- 
vent the fraud from being carried into 
effect. 


—o 


New York, June 10th, 1790. 


My Dear Broruer. 


By the time this letter reaches Alexan- 
dria, I hope you will have returned there 
with the satisfaction of having left our 
friends in Westmoreland, allin a fair way 
of recovery. I am very thankful for 
your letter from Stratford, which is 
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much more circumstantial and satisfacto- 
ry than I am used to receive from Virgi- 
nia. But I do and shall continue to feel 
much uneasiness for my daughter Nancy, 
whose situation from your state of it, is 
by no means a favorable one for her. The 
measles taking her with a fever and sore 
Breast already upon her, may endanger 
her greatly. Relieve me from my anxiety 
on her account as soon as you can. 

The letter you mention to have written, 
declaring yourself and -desiring that I 
would write to Pickett and others, I have 
not received. I got one from you, desi- 
ring me to inform our Cousin R. B. Lee, 
that he had declared you prematurely 
(which he denies having done) but in that 
you seem not fixed about standing your- 
self. However, I will write to Col. Pickett 
shortly. Since my illness a feebleness is 
left behind, that renders writing hurtful 
to me. 

The President has certainly been dan- 
gerously ill, but he is fortunately recoy- 
ered, so well as to attend to business; 
and has been for 3 or 4 days past at the 
Hook for benefit of Sea air or amusement. 
This place however, seems not favorable 
to his health, any more than it is to most 
of the Southern members of Congress. 
Yet we have been defeated, after a strong 
attempt to remove from hence Sixteen 
Majority for it in the House of Represen- 
tatives. In the Senate 11 for and 13 
against it. The Assumption has been 
frequently rejected in the other House, 
yet it is to be again pushed. The fund- 
ing Bill is with us, which proposes to 
fund the old Continental money at 75 for 
1. ‘Tis provable that we shall make it an 
hundred for one. And instead of land 
and the various alternatives for paying 
the debt of the U. S. it seems probable 
that all will be refused, but the simple 
plan of paying with money the interest 
at 4 pr. C. and part of the principal, leav- 
ing the land to be sold by the Land office 
and the money applied to the debt. You 
will see that our old friend S. Adams still 
retains his attachment to the State Gov- 
ernments by his speech in one of the en- 
closed papers. Have this republished in 
the Alexandria paper and get Ludwell to 
send it to Davis in Richmond to publish 
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it in his paper. We have no news here. 
The Packet brought none, but the proba- 
bility of the war continuing in the North 
of Europe. 

Your affectionate Brother. 


My love to all my friends with you. 
Please look to Cassius now and then, and 
urge his attention. 


—— 


New York, August 5, 1790. 
My Dear Broruer. 


The enclosed letter sealed with black 
was this day given to me at the Levy by 
a gentleman just arrived from England, 
who said Lord Lansdowne desired him to 
deliver it to you. The other letter was 
given me by I know not whom at present. 
You desire information how our Repre- 
sentatives voted last year on the question 
of Instructions. I have enquired but 
cannot learn; do you not think however 
that in Canvasses like yours it will be 
well to apply the Law maxim, “ That 
claim should be founded on the strength 
of your own title, not on the weakness of 
your Adversary’s.” It seems to me that 
this will be the most successful method 
and certainly the least, exceptionable. 
You will receive enclosedthe Secretary’s 
estimates of the sufficiency of the funds 
for paying the interest of the foreign and 
domestic debt, if the ways and means bill, 
now under consideration passes, which 
will probably be the case—provision for 
paying the interest of the 21,500,000 as- 
sumed for State debts, will not be made 
until the next session—the present being 
to end the last of this or the middle of 
next week. 

I have not received any answer from 
you yet to my last stating the present 
price of Finals, and of their Interest, and 
desiring to know your ultimatum on the’ 
subject of selling or funding yours. A 
Broker told me yesterday that Finals now 
sold, principal for 1¢ and the interest for 
7-6 or 8d., [forget which. But then they 
allowed nothing for Interest, since the 
old Congress ceased to make provision 
for paying Interest. A bad reason.— 
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since the present Congress provides for My love to all. Your affectionate Bro- 
all the Interest, but at 3 pr. C. only. ther. 

I have shipped your Demijohn of 
French Brandy to Mr. Brent at Norfolk, N. B.—No Spanish war the 8th Inst., 
desiring him to send it to Alexandria to but likely to be. 
you. I hope to see you in a fortnight. 





BEHIND THE CLOUD. 


BY AMIS. 


“ Sous la Neige il y a de la verdure, et derriére le plus épais nuage le ciel est blew.” 





















The white snows fall, 
Imprisoning Earth in their icy thrall; 
She lieth in wintry guise r 

So pallid and cold and dead, 

The hoarse winds mutter as if in dread— 
Yet the germ of a beautiful Summer lies 

Beneath the frosty pall. 

When sunny Spring, 
Warbling a sweet apocalypse, 4 
Lifts with her dainty finger-tips 

The mantle’s snowy edges, 

She finds the green buds quickening, 
Through forests, vales and hedges. 
The listening, trusting heart, 
Can hear the stirring grasses grow 
Ere the wintry hours depart— 
Can hear the violets bud and blow, 
Beneath the snow. 


The black clouds rise, 
O’ershadowing all the smiling skies— 






















The raptured soul no more, 
To its holiest instincts true, er 
Can pierce the etherial arches through ; 
Heaven seems afar, with its sapphire floor 
Concealed from yearning eyes. 
Then one by one, 
Sudden through many a widening rift, 
Like showering jewels the sunbeams drift, 
Decking clouds with silver fringes— 
And the hours swing swiftly from shade to sun, . 
Turning on golden hinges. 
Through every dreary storm, 
The beams celestial break anew, 
Mellow end rich and warm— 
For behind each cloud of sombre hue, 
The skies are blue. 






O restless soul, 
O’erwearied with pain’s unequal dole, 
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And joy’s inconstancy ; 
Whose fettered will must wait 
The stern decrees of adverse Fate,— 
Listen—perchance some bliss draws nigh, 
Disguised in sorrow’s stole. 
Time spurns delay— 
The hour which chants a funeral tune 
Is brief as the sweetest of warbling June! 
Like clouds of old, on Sinai, 
The very darkness of its way, 
May prove life’s path diviner! 
Then weary, noble heart, 
O’er whose withered joys the snow-flakes fall, 
Wait till the spring-buds start— 
Heaven lies behind the cloudy wall, 


God circles all! 





a 
. 
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LXIV. 
CALIBAN AND ARIEL. 


The young lady stirred in her sleep, 
and a tremour ran through her frame. 
The vicinity of the crouching and hide- 
ous figure seemed to exert a magnetic in- 
fluence upon her. 

The Half-Breed remained for some 
time silent and motionless at her side— 
gazing with a species of ferocious and 
yet servile admiration upon the beautiful 
countenance, around which fell the pro- 
fuse ebon curls—afraid apparently to 
awaken the sleeper. Finally he grew 
bolder; he crawled like a stealthy pan- 
ther toward the pillow of the girl, and 
took, in his huge knotty fingers, one of 
the dark curls and gazed at it with the 
air of a child who holds a toy which fills 
it with delight. 

The movement awoke the sleeper, and 
for an instant she gazed with an un- 
conscious dreamy air into the revolting 
mask, rather than human countenance, 
upon which the red gleam of the fire- 
light fell, lighting up every repulsive 


detail—the snake-like eyes, the grinning 
mouth, the hooked nose, and narrow 
forehead, like a dog’s or an ape’s. An- 
other tremour ran through Miss Argal’s 
form, and she quickly rose, leaning upon 
one hand, and looking silently at the 
Half-Breed. In this gaze, however, there 
was no trace of fear. Despite the wild 
and frightful scene, the horrible appear- 
ance of the intruder, and the half-dark- 
ness of the cavern, she did not tremble 
or exhibit any sign of terror. On the 
contrary, she recovered almost instantly 
the air of mistress, which we have refer- 
red to, and said in a tone of anger: 

““Why did you come and wake me?” 

The savage cowered, and retreating 
two paces, said humbly, but cunningly: 

““{ came to see if the White Raven,” 
such was the name he had given her, 
“was well wrapped up and warm. The 
cave is cold and damp—and she is weary 
with the journey.” 

“Well,” said Miss Argal calmly, ‘‘you 
see that I am provided for—and now 
leave me,” 

The Half-Breed made an unconscious 
motion to obey, following his instinct— 
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but some other impulse counteracted the 
first. 

* Let us talk a little, first,’’ he said, 
grinning with a polite air. “Let the 
White Raven talk to the Yellow Ser- 
pent.” 

“T am weary.” 

“Nevertheless you must talk,” re- 
turned the Half-Breed obdurately, ‘you 
are my captive, and I am not sleepy.” 

Miss Argal saw from the tone of these 
words that she had lost a portion of her 
former power over him, and her marvel- 
lous tact made her instantly change her 
manner and expression. 

“Well,” she said, “if you treat me as 
your captive, I must submit, and obey 
you, Of what shall we talk, Yellow Ser- 
pent ?” 

The old fascinating glance which had 
charmed Falconbridge came back; and 
the dangerous smile of the dazzling beau- 
ty played upon the ugly dwarf, as it had 
played upon the young cavalier. The 
Half-Breed thrilled with a vague delight 
as she looked thus at him, and said: 

“We will talk of the future, when 
you will be the Yellow Serpent’s wife.” 

“ Your wife !” 

“* Yes,”’ was the resolute—almost sav- 
age reply, ‘‘you shall be my wife! I 
have sworn it, and it shall be so. Iam 
unmarried, I am a great brave, and you 
shall be my wife, or I will keep you 
from being any other warrior’s wife— 
you must die, or be mine !” 

The ferocious eyes glanced as he spoke, 
and the lips curled fiercely. Instead of 
becoming angry, Miss Argal smiled more 
sweetly than before. The will of the 
strange animal pleased her, whilst it put 
her upon her guard and aroused all her 
Jinesse to meet the occasion. She as- 
sumed the pouting air of a child, and 
with a glance which was filled with 
wary blandishment, said : 

“Why do you wish to have me for 
your wife, Yellow Serpent? You say 
that you are a great brave, and I believe 
it—if so, why have you not selected some 
maiden of your tribe ?” 

The hideous face was darkened: the 
eyes ssowled bitterly : 

“Because the maidens despise me, 
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and get sick when I go near them,” he 
growled, “they are frightened by my 
ugliness! You only are not frightened, 
and I have sworn by the Evil Spirit 
that you shall be mine, White Raven— 
mine only! You need not try to escape 
me! I will kill myself rather, but I 
will kill you first. I will be your slave 
if necessary—but rather than see you 
leave me, or spurn me, I will plunge my 
knife into your heart, and we will die 
together !” 

He was ferocious, imperial, 2s he thus 
spoke. There was almost something at- 
tractive in the fierce animal’s air, He 
resembled an aroused tiger. It was the 
beauty of strength and bloody determi- 
nation. 


And instead of frightening Miss Argal, 
it drew her. Her feminine nature, in 
spite of the disgusting figure of the 
speaker, recognized his power and pas- 
sion and will. She looked at him almost 
with pleasure, and said aiffling : 

“Well, but suppose you were my hus- 
band, how could I live away from home, 
in your land?” 

“You need not,” returned the savage, 
returning to his submissive air, ‘I will 
follow you back and become a white. 
Still there is much to make you go with 
me. Iamno common Indian, Iam a 
great chief, and my squaw will be a 
great woman in the tribe. She shall 
live daintily, every one shall wait on her. 
I will be king in the band, but she will 
be the king’s king—his beautiful queen. 
The tenderest game shall be brought to 
the table of the White Raven—the finest 
plunder shall be her own—the maidens 
shall dance before her, and she shall 
wear the handsomest clothes to be got in 
the settlement.” 


“That is well, I like that, but I can’t 
go.” 

“Why? You must!” 

“T cannot.” 

“You shall !” 

Miss Argal became submissive and 
tranquil. She put her hands to her 
eyes and murmured: 

“Why do you speak to me so cru- 
elly?” 
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Some sobs succeeded, and she looked 
through her tears at the Half-Breed, 
with such a lovely air of uncomplain- 
ing sorrow, that he felt all his anger 
leave him. He cowered before her, and 
said : 

“The Yellow Serpent did not mean to 
make the White Raven cry. He is her 
slave.” 

The young lady dried her tears, and 
shaking her head, replied: 

“You act like a master, and I no 
longer have any regard for you. When 
you were kind to me, I liked you; but 
now I hate you.” 

And she turned away her head with 
an air of offended dignity. The Half- 
Breed was conquered by his captive. As 
she yielded to his will, so now he sub- 
mitted like a slave to her displeasure. 
The resolute expression disappeared— 
his eyes sank before her, and he said 
humbly: 

“The Yellow Serpent did not mean to 
speak roughly. He is no savage—he is 
almost a white, and knows how ten- 
der-hearted the white maidens are. Let 
the White Raven become the wife of 
the Serpent, and he will be her servant 
for life. He is a Half-Breed, he cares 
nothing for the Catawbas. He will go 
and live like an Englishman in a house, 
and hunt game, and till the ground, and 
wait on the White Raven. He is her 
friend.” 

“You do not prove it,” said Miss Ar- 
gal, coldly. 

“ How must I?” 

‘Rescue me and my companions.” 

“Why? When?” 

“‘ Now, to-night—to prove your friend- 
ship.” 

The savage hesitated and reflected. He 
evidently doubted. 

“If I do so,” he said at length, “ will 
you go away with me?” 

It was Miss Argal’s turn to hesitate— 
it was only for an instant however. 
With her former fascinating smile she 
said : 

“T will go away with you.” 

“‘ And be my wife?” 

“ Yes,” 

The hideous mask flushed with joy, 
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and a broad grin revealed the long hog- 
like teeth. The young lady almost re- 
coiled before the horrible countenance— 
she grew faint as she saw the Half-Breed 
gaze upon her as a hawk does upon a 
dove which he has nearly caught in his 
clutches. Ile seized her hand, and would 
have pressed it to his ugly mouth, but she 
suddenly drew it away, and said with a 
quick return to her air of offended dig- 
nity, 

“‘Let my hand go, and now let us talk 
of the means of escape. How will you 
devise it ?” 

The Half-Breed drew back humbly, 
and said : 

“IT must think of that. But it will be 
impossible to take the others.” 

And he pointed to Mrs. Butterton and 
Cannie. Miss Argal assumed a manner 
of resolute determination, and replied: 

“Then I will not go with you.” 

“ Not go!” 

* No—unless you rescue them, too!” 

“Why, what do you care for them?” 

“They are my friends—I love the lit- 
tle one dearly.” 

And bending over the young girl, 
smoothed with a soft hand Cannie’s dis- 
ordered tresses. Her smile, as she thus 
caressed the little head, was one of exqui- © 
site sweetness, and showed how much 
warmth of heart was concealed beneath 
the warped and strangely disturbed na- 
ture of the poor girl. Her savage com- 
panion was not unaffected by the manner 
of the young lady. He was evidently 
pleased, and said at length: 

“T will try, But you at least shall be 
rescued. I am tired of my life in the 
band, and have been thinking that you 
are right in wanting to return to the 
white settlements. Yes, I will give up 
the war-path! I will go back with you— 
White Raven, you shall make me a pale- 
face, like my father.” 

The snake-like eyes grew thoughtful, 
and even soft, as the man spoke, and he 
plainly returned in memory to some 
scene of the past. Miss Argal caught 
the changed manner, with her quick and 
acute instinct, and said: 

“Was your father a white ?” 

** Yes,” returned the Half-Breed, “he 
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was a hunter, who married an Indian girl, 
of the Catawbas. My mother died when 
I was a baby, and my father soon after- 
ward. The tribe took me, and one day my 
old granny, who nursed me, showed me 
where my father and mother were buri- 
ed in the woods by Belle Riviére—which 
the English call the Ohio. I never cried 
but once—I cried that day. Yes, I did 
ery afterwards when granny was killed 
by a white—I split his head with my tom- 
abawk though! I wanted him to come 
to, afterwards, to stick burning splinters 
in his body, and roast him till he yelled 
and died in the flames !” 

The scowl had come back,—the old 
bloody instinct was revived :—but it dis- 
appeared again, very soon before the 
smiles of his companion. She had evi- 
dently marshalled all of her attractions 
for the task of subduing to her will, and 
making a slave of, the singular being in 
whose power she found herself. No one 
could have discovered in her air or ex- 
pression the least indication of disgust 
or repulsion, as she looked at and spoke 
to him. Her smile was as dazzling, her 
eyes dwelt upon his countenance with as 
pleased and gratified a look, as if it was 
the face of a gallant young gentleman, 
and not a sallow, deformed ape. In 
half an hour her dominion over him 
was perfect. He was gazing at her 
with a species of submissive ecstacy ; 
the soft hand, figuratively speaking, had 
smoothed with its caresses the bristling 
head of the animal, and with delighted 
growls, he crouched and cowered at the 
feet of his mistress and keeper. 

The details of the project of escape 
were quickly arranged. At daylight the 
Half-Breed would return to the cavern 
where she slept—pass through the fissure 
in the roof of the highest cave to the 
area above, with the three women—lhe 
would leave Mrs. Butterton and Cannie 
at a place of safety, near a neighbouring 
fort,—and then he and Miss Argal would 
proceed to a spot in the Alleghanies, 
where a New Light missionary lived, 
and be married. Afterwards they would 
seek the northern settlements. 

This was the Half-Breed’s plan. It is 
unnecessary to say that it was not Miss 
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Argal’s. Her design was to escape with- 
out the assistance of the Half-Breed ;— 
her colloquy on the subject had a very 
simple object. That object was the 
discovery of the means which her captor 
would make use of to effect the escape. 
She had attained a knowledge of all 
now :—the fissure in the upper cave 
would permit them to pass:—and long 
before day-break, they would all be far 
away. 

As this thought passed through her 
mind, Miss Argal bestowed upon the 
Half-Breed, her most winning and confi- 
ding smile. She graciously gave him 
her hand to kiss—submitted to the cere- 
mony without moving a muscle—and 
then, declaring that she needed rest, 
smiled him out of the cavern. 

The animal went away, shuddering 
with ill-concealed delight, and gazing on 
the young woman until an abutment of 
the rock hid her from his view. 

With a sneering smile, Miss Argal 
then turned, and hastily, but with a 
wary hand, awoke her companions. 


LXV. 


LIGHT SHINING IN THE DARKNESS. 


The three women consulted for some 
time in animated whispers, and their 
plan was rapidly formed. 

They would remain quiet until the 
Indians went to sleep; and then when 
the cavern was all silent, and occupied 
only by slumbering forms, would steal 
up the staircase into the cave above, as- 
cend to the next, then to the next—and 
finally make their exit through the fissure 
in the roof of the last. Thereafter, es- 
cape would not be difficult. As soon as 
daylight came they would be able to 
make their way back by the path which 
they had followed in coming—the broken 
twigs would direct them. 

“ And then, Cannie,” said Miss Argal, 
placing her arm around the girl, drawing 
the little head down to her bosom, and 
kissing the white brow; “then Cannie, 
dear, you will get back to your grand- 
father, and we will all be happy again.” 
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“Oh, yes! I long to see grandpapa!” 
returned the girl, clasping her hands, 
“he is miserable about me, I know, and 
would be following me, if he had not 
been wounded—Oh! so cruelly wound- 
ed!” 

A sob accompanied the words. 

“There, don’t cry,” said the young 
lady, smoothing the girl’s curls, “ hope 
for the best—and one thing which I rely 
upon more than all, is just what you have 
spoken of—a party must be coming to 
rescue us. I know they are coming.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Butterton, ‘ Captain 
Wagner will not stay long—but oh! my 
poor, poor father |” 

And a sob, deeper than Cannie’s, came 
from the warm-hearted woman’s lips. 

“Captain Wagner will surely come,” 
said Miss Argal, a shadow of anguish 
passing over her countenance, ‘“ and— 
Mr. Falconbridge |” 

She paused a moment, overcome ap- 
parently by some cruel memory: then 
controlling her emotion, added : 

“We must go, however, and meet 
them. Thatisa part of my plan. The 
Indians will follow us, unless they are 
afraid, but the pursuers will not suffer 
them to re-capture us.” 

**We will trust in God, at least,” said 
Cannie, with touching simplicity, “ you 
know if we trust in Him He will not de- 
sert us; and all He does is for the best.” 

Miss Argal did not immediately reply. 
She seemed suddenly absorbed in painful 
reflection, continuing to caress the girl’s 
hair. Then she turned her dark eyes 
upon the little face, and gazed at Cannie 
with an expression of such hopeless 
anguish that it made the girl’s counte- 
nance flush with pity and sympathy, No 
one could have recognized in the changed 
features of Miss Argal, the proud and 
imperial woman of: former years. The 
penetrating eyes no longer glittered with 
their dazzling and seductive magnetism 
—the lips no longer curled with disdain 
or provoking coquetry. The eyes were 
bathed in moisture—the lips quivered. 
The drooping lashes nearly rested upon 
the pale cheek; and as Cannie gazed, 
tear after tear flowed silently down, and 
fell upon her upturned face. 
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“You are crying!” said the girl. “Oh! 
what are you crying for?” 

The arm of the young lady tightened 
its fold around the slender form, and 
bending down her head, she pressed a 
kiss upon the girl’s lips, and burst into 
tears. 

“T am crying because I am so bad, 
and you make me so ashamed,” she said 
in a broken voice; ‘‘I am so untruthful 
and bad, and miserable! Oh! Cannie! 
what you have said breaks my heart !— 
for I do not trust in God! I have tried, 
but I cannot! Icannot! I am evil and 
miserable! and He hates me!” 

“Oh, no!” returned the girl, mingling 
her tears with those of her companion, 
“He does not hate you! He cannot, if 
you feel that you have done wrong and 
ask His forgiveness !’’ 

“T cannot ask it! Iam unfit to pray! 
Once I prayed at mama’s knees—but I 
have not prayed for years—I have done 
so much evil, But—but—Cannie—do 
you know !—” 

And the poor girl sobbed convulsively. 

“Do you know—I am—my mind is 
not sound—I am out of my head—some- 
times !—always, I think:—and I have 
thought that He will pardon a poor— 
miserable—insane girl—for her wicked- 
ness! Oh! teach me to pray, Cannie— 
you pity me and do not turn away—lI 
almost think God will forgive me if you 
kneel and ask Him to. May I kneel down 
with you?” 

Cannie scarcely knew how, but in a 
moment she was kneeling upon the floor 
of the cavern—between the two women 
in the same posture—and praying ina 
low, broken, but earnest voice. She could 
not tell how the words came to her—she 
did not hesitate an instant, nevertheless 
—her prayer was tearful, impulsive, and 
filled with deep feeling. 

When she rose, Miss Argal leaned her 
head upon the tender bosom, encircled 
Cannie’s neck with her arm, and sobbing, 
exhausted, trembling with emotion, whis- 
pered faintly in her ear: 

“‘T think God has heard me, and for- 
given me.” 

The dying firelight no longer fell upon 
a countenance full of anguish and shame: 


‘—a sad, tender smile played over the lips 
and half-closed eyes :—the heart, pressed 
to the heart of the child, beat tranquilly. 

At the same moment Lightfoot entered 
the cavern. 


LXVI. 
THE RIVAL OF THE HALF-BREED. 


The young Indian approached the 
group with the silent tread of his race, 
and pausing before them, folded his arms 
and said: 

“T have come to show the Mountain 
Dove and her companions that they have 
a friend.” 

Cannie raised her head eagerly, and 
fixing an earnest, blushing look upon the 
Indian, murmured: 

“Will you go away with us, Light- 
foot?” 

The Indian inclined his head. 

“The tribe are going to sleep. Soon 
they will be slumbering. ‘hen I will 
carry you off, and place you on the home- 
ward path.” 

Cannie clasped her hands and gazed 
so gratefully into Lightfoot’s face that 
the blood rushed to his cheeks, and it re- 
quired all his self-control to suppress the 
tremour which ran through his frame. 
He did suppress it, however: in a mo- 
ment he had recovered his presence of 
mind; and obeying a gesture from the 
girl he came, silently, and sat down near 
the group. 

Their plans were quickly communi- 
cated to him, and the expression of eye 
which greeted the announcement, was 
one of unmistakable satisfaction. His 
reply was, that their plan was his own. 
He had thought at once of the fissure in 
the upper cave, and he came to prepare 
them for the moment, when he would 
silently conduct them to the place. 

They conversed thus for a quarter of an 
hour in whispers, and arranged all the 
details of the scheme. As soon as the 
savages, in the lower cave, were sunk in 
deep sleep, they would be able to put 
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their project in execution: and as there 
were many indications of the fact that 
the braves were, one by one, yielding to 
their long day’s journey, the realization 
of the hopes of the party did not seem 
very far distant. 


Lightfoot remained then, silent and 
motionless in his place, listening with the 
keen ear of the Indian, to all noises 
which ascended in muffled murmurs from 
below. One by one these noises died 
away:—-the muttered ‘‘Oughs’” of the 
warriors, as they wrapped their blan- 
kets around them and addressed them- 
selves to sleep, became less and less 
frequent :—finally all sounds lapsed into 
silence, with the exception of the heavy 
breathing which indicated the slumber of 
the tribe. 


It was no part of the young Indian’s 
plan, however, to carry out his enter- 
prise at once. He was well acquainted 
with the echoing peculiarities of the 
cavern—and his design was to wait 
patiently until the troubled sleep of the 
warriors became a heavy, log-like insen- 
sibility: and this would not take place 
for an hour or two. By that time, the 
sentinel also would be nodding over the 
fire, and they might proceed without dif- 
ficulty to their undertaking. 

This had been communicated to the 
three women, and by the advice of Light- 
foot, they had lain down to snatch the 
hasty slumber requisite to support them 
in their flight. All obeyed, and worn 
out with excitement, were soon asleep. 

Lightfoot remained thus silent and 
motionless for two or three hours, wearily 
listening, when, all at once, a cautious step 
descended the winding staircase from 
the upper cavern. He rose, for this could 
scarcely be one of the Indians. With 
his hand on his knife, he waited. Then 
at sight of the figure which appeared at 
the mouth of the cavern, he uttered a 
low exclamation of astonishment. 


It was the figure of Falconbridge. 
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LXVII. 
THE MARCH OF THE HUNTERS. 


The appearance of Falconbridge is 
easily explained. 

Captain Wagner and his companions 
had no sooner crept to their hidden po- 
sition on the brow of the opposite preci- 
pice, and concealed themselves beneath 
the heavy foliage of the dense pines, 
than a council of war was called. 

The question to be determined was a 
simple one. Should they make an at- 
tack before nightfall upon the occupants 
of the cavern, trusting to their superior 
arms, or wait until midnight when the 
band was asleep and then surprise them, 
and put them to the knife? Some mem- 
bers of the party advocated the former 
plan, and urged the fact that the Indians 
were no doubt now, according to their 
invariable habit, overcome with liquor. 
They had certainly carried off from the 
Ordinary as much rum as sufficed, by the 
account of the servant who had escaped 
—and nothing would be easier than to 
pile up brush at the mouth of the cay- 
ern, set fire to it, and force the Indians 
to an open combat as the alternative of 
being suffocated by the dense smoke. 

This proposition found favour with nu- 
merous members of the party, but they 
waited to hear the opinion of Captain 
Wagner. The Borderer, who had lis- 
tened attentively, and when the speaker 
ceased, closed his eyes, and with knit 
brows reflected rapidly, now shook his 
head and growled: 

“It won’t do! Friend Huger, your 
scheme is a good one, I don’t deny, and 
shows that you have been after this sort 
of game before—but there’s a flaw in it, 
that kills. I don’t object to smoking the 
copper-faced devils, and suffocating ’em 
—if I could do it, I would put every In- 
jun in America in the big cave I’ve heard 
of, in the Blue Ridge up the valley yon- 
der, heap up whole pine trees at the 
mouth, set ’em afire, and smoke my pipe 
with pleasure as I heard ’em yelling and 
howling in the death-agony. That would 
be good sport, or the devil take me! But 
it won’t do here! These varmints are 
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not the only people in the cave. There’s, 
that worthy fellow, Hastyluck, Monsieur 
Jambot, and—to end my meaning—the 
women !—the women, do you hear!” 

A dark scowl] came to the Borderer’s 
face as he spoke, and a threatening flash 
darted from his eyes. 

“To our certain knowledge there are 
three ladies in the hands of these mis- 
creants,” he continued; “ Mrs. Butter- 
ton, Miss Argal, and little Miss Cannie 
from the mountain yonder, George says. 
Now the smoke would suffocate the wo- 
men, too, and that’s not a part of our 
plan. I accordingly reject it, as com- 
mandant of the troop, and will suggest 
my own views, which I shall carry out, 
unless they are met by others better. I 
know the ‘ Devil’s Garden’ by heart. 
There is a path from this ridge along the 
precipice, which will take us from one 
side of the gulf to the other. I propose 
that we wait until past midnight when 
the scoundrels will be dead asleep—and 
then we can make the attack. We can 
approach in either of two ways. The 
cave can be entered from the opening 
yonder where the two savages were talk- 
ing, or through a cleft in the rock above 
near the strange rock like a man. We 
may then rescue the women, and make 
an end of the whole party.” 

This proposition was unanimously ap- 
proved of, and the hunters concealed 
themselves more carefully, awaiting the 
hour when they were to commence their 
march along the winding path toward 
their enemies. 

The moon had risen sometime before, 
slowly ascending like a shield of fire 
above the wild Eastern ranges: and now 
poured a flood of splendour upon the 
gigantic pinnacle which towered above; 
on the yawning chasms and glimmering 
masses of piled up rock; on the gorges 
bristling with drooping evergreens ; and 
on the river which glittered in its rays 
like a writhing serpent. The great orb 
shone tranquilly, and the yellow light 
slept on the wild weird scene as peaceful- 
ly as though it were untenanted by mor- 
tal—not the lurking place of deadly foes 
who would soon grapple in a mortal 
struggle. 
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At ten paces from the rest of the hid- 
den party, George and Falconbridge con- 
versed in low tones of their fears and 
hopes, and all the emotions of their 
hearts. Long before, indeed from the 
first moment of their meeting almost, 
they had become bosom friends: heart 
spoke to heart: each recognized a 
brother: and now, on the perilous bor- 
der, in the wild night, with those whom 
they loved more than life in mortal dan- 
ger, the bond of brotherhood was drawn 
closer still, until the two natures almost 
were combined into one. Each trembled 
with vague dread of the result of the in- 
tended attack. Would they arrive in 
time? Had not the Indians, even now, 
put their captives to death? Were Ber- 
tha Argal and Cannie Powell stil breath- 
ing, or had they fallen victims, hours be- 
fore, to the savage cruelty which had 
slain young children at the Ordinary, 
and dismembered the dead body of the 
unhappy Mr. Argal? 

So the two young men passed the 
long hours in shuddering dread—impa- 
tient, longing, panting for the contest— 
eager fur the signal which would solve 
their doubts and end their horrible fears. 

At last it came. Captain Wagner 
passed the word cautiously along the 
line, and taking the head of the party, 
set forward on the precipitous and almost 
imperceptible path which wound down 
the steep declivity. It was only to be 
followed by careful observation, leading, 
as it did, beneath the dense foliage of the 
evergreens, along the edges of the per- 
pendicular precipices, where the moon’s 
rays scarcely penetrated—and more than 
one of the party, winding, single file, 
down into the gorge, had to grasp the 
drooping boughs to prevent themselves 
from being hurled into the chasm be- 
neath, 

At last the bed of the small stream 
was reached, and the body of hunters, 
commenced the ascent of the towering 
pinnacle. This would have been entirely 
out of the question near the outer edge, 
which was, as we have said, a sheer pre- 
cipice of five hundred feet, but at the 
point which they had reached, about a 
quarter of a mile from the precipice, it 
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was possible to ascend, though this 
even was an undertaking of great diffi- 
culty. The masses of rock in the path 
of the party were huge and almost im- 
passible—the tangled underwood very 
nearly a complete barrier—but the train- 
ed and active hunters overcame all ob- 
stacles, and slowly made their way, pre- 
ceded by Captain Wagner, toward the 
summit. 

It was nearly daybreak. Already faint 
streaks began to appear in the Eastern 
sky, the harbingers of dawn; and all 
was more profoundly quiet in the wild 
scene than even upon the night before, 

At last the party reached the top, and 
a hurried consultation was held. The 
result was that an examination of the 
fissure, and the entrance to the cavern 
beneath the man’s bust, should be made, 
and to the latter Captain Wagner ad- 
dressed himself. Falconbridge, his sec- 
ond in command, repaired with a portion 
of the hunters to the fissure. 

Iie soon reached it, and bidding the 
men, await his return, let his body 
down through the yawning aperture 
into which the moon’s rays plunged, and 
felt his feet base themselves upon a jut- 
ting crag near the entrance. From this 
abutment, he found no difficulty in pick- 
ing his way, though it required great 
caution, into the cavern nearest the sum- 
mit. 

From this he descended, directed by 
chance gleams of firelight playing upon 
the roof, to the next, then to the next, 
—and so to the cave in which Lightfoot 
was watching over the slumbers of Mrs. 
Butterton, Cannie, and Miss Argal—at 
sight of which last, the face of Falcon. 
bridge flushed with passionate emotion. 


LXVIII. 
THE SON OF WAR EAGLE. 


At sight of the young man, as we have 
said, Lightfoot, who had risen to his 
feet, with his hand on his knife, uttered 
a low guttural exclamation of astonish- 
ment. 
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The two persons, who represented so 
nobly the great races from which they 
drew their blood, remained for some mo- 
ments, motionless, surveying each other 
without speaking. They were strongly 
contrasted, and yet singularly alike in 
those subtler and less perceptible traits 
which underlie the mere outward ap- 
pearance. There was the same frank 
gaze, clear, penetrating, unshrinking— 
the look of the eagle upon the sun: the 
same proud simplicity of attitude: the 
same erect curriage of person. They 
stood thus, no inapt representatives and 
types of the Caucasian and the Indian— 
the civilized European and the untutored 
North American—the court and the 
trackless wilderness. 

Their glance was not one of hostility 
or suspicion. Each had recognized in 
the other a pure and noble soul—but still 
the inevitable circumstances of their po- 
sition made them use due caution. It 
was not two boys filled with ehimerical 
ideas of human goodness and unwavering 
confidence, who stood thus, confronting 
each other. They were strong men— 
with their feelings deeply aroused —op- 
posed at a critical moment, on a critical 
occasion. 

Lightfoot, without removing his hand 
from his knife, said in low tone: 

““Why is the young paleface in the 
heart of his enemies ?” 

Falconbridge pointed to Miss Argal, 
and replied: 

**T came to seek her.” 

** She is your friend?” 

“More than my friend. I love her.” 

The young man uttered the words with 
such dangerous animation and distinct- 
ness, that Lightfoot raised his hand 
quickly and suid in a whisper: 

“Hist! Beware how you speak so 
loudly. The members of the tribe will 
wake at the noise, and your blood will 
flow.” 

“T care not,” returned Falconbridge, 
who gazed with flushed cheeks at Miss 
Argal as she slumbered serenely, a hap- 
py smile playing fitfully upon her lips, 
‘so she is saved from the diabolical cru- 
elty of these savage beasts, I count my 
own life as nothing.” 
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The words affected Lightfoot like a 
blow, His head rose haughtily, and he 
fixed upon Falconbridge one of those 
burning glances which seem to measure 
the foe—as a tiger measures the enemy 
upon whom he is about to spring. But 
the emotion of rage was plainly instinc- 
tive. It did not last. The expression of 
menace disappeared almost as quickly 
as it came, and a deep sadness fell like 
the shadow of a cloud on the flashing 
eyes and proud lip. With drooping 
head, the [Indian murmured : 

“Be silent! I am the son of War 
Eagle, and in other days the blood of 
him who uttered such words would have 
run out of his heart! But my heart is 
changed. Lightfoot no longer strikes in 
this quarrel. His heart says, ‘Yes, my 
tribe is cruel, is bloody’—but he is still 
a Catawba, a chief. Let the young pale- 
face respect the feelings of a chief.” 

The noble voice went to the heart of 
Falconbridge. Mis cheeks reddened with 
impulsive shame, at thus wounding, un- 
necessarily, the feelings of his companion. 
He stretched out his hand and said 
frankly : 

“TI would beg forgiveness—I meant 
not to hurt you, son of War Eagle. Let 
us speak not as fves, but as brothers, 
for I know, I feel, that you are here as 
the protector of women and children, 
I would know that even if one of those 
children were not this one before me.” 

And he pointed to Cannie., 

The Indian gravely took the proffered 
hand, and then said: 

‘“* Does the young paleface come to res- 
cue the young woman ?” 

7a 

“Does he come alone ?”’ 

And the penetrating eyes of the In- 
dian chief looked full into the eyes of 
his companion. Falconbridge replied, 
with ready presence of mind, thut he 
alone had made his way to the cavern. 
Hie felt instinctively that in this critical 
moment, when the aid of Lightfoot was 
of inestimable value, it would be wholly 
unnecessary and equally cruel to present 
to him the tragic alternative of acting 
with his own tribe against the whites, 
or with his adopted people against the 
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Indians. He evaded thus the question, 
and added quickly : 

- “What plan of escape Lave you de- 
vised ?” 

Lightfoot, in low, rapid tones, explain- 
ed everything, and added : 

“The hour has nearly arrived. The 
band are sleeping—I will go and recon- 
noitre. But before the son of War Ea- 
gle goes let him say to the young pale- 
face that his tribe are not wholly fierce 
and cruel—they are very noble often, 
though their eyes are different from the 
eyes of the whites. The Good Spirit 
made the world of land and water, and 
valley and mountain—he traced out the 
rivers, and rolled round the seasons, 
through the hours of unremembered 
years, for all the tribes of all the mighty 
nations. He gave to one of these great 
tribes, the whites, another land—to us 
he gave the prairies blooming with a 
hundred flowers—the great wide forests 
—the pathless lakes—and lofty moun- 
tains. We lived in the prairies, and 
upon the mountains—we paddled on the 
Jakes. The Evil Spirit often made us 
fight with each other; but not always. 
Then came the palefaces, and they died 
the soil with the blood of braves. 
Wherever an Indian met a white, he met 
an enemy—it was life or death. This 
has made all the tribes so bloody—this 
makes the Evil Spirit laugh, and tri- 
umph. The son of War Eagle felt his 
heart turn cold within him—he wan. 
dered from his tribe—one day a prophet 
of the whites spoke to him of the Son of 
the Great Spirit, and he listened. Then 
he left his people, and came a believer. 
To-day he would not bear his knife 
against either—he would turn away, and 
bury his sufferings in silence. If the 
knife strikes him, let it strike—he will 
die a Christian chief of the Catawbas !” 

With these words, the young Indian 
left the cavern, and noiselessly descend- 
ing the winding stair to the cave be- 
neath, disappeared from the eyes of his 
companion. Falconbridge looked after 
him for a moment with great sadness ; 
then hastily going to Miss Argal’s side, 
laid his hand upon ber arm. 

The young lady opened her eyes, and 
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gave a quick start, as she saw Falcon- 
bridge. Then covering her face with 
her hands, she murmured with burning 
blushes : 

“Do not speak to me—I am not 
worthy!” 


LXIX,. 
THE CONFESSION, 


Falconbridge displayed an emotion 
even greater than that of his companion. 
His face flushed with passionate emotion, 
and his breast heaved, as he gazed upon 
the woman whom he loved, even more 
than ever it seemed to him, now that 
she was helpless and surrounded by 
bloody enemies. 

The nature of this man was one of 
those which remembers the good and for- 
gets the bad. He no longer reealled the 
terrible wrong which the young lady had 
inflicted upon him—he no longer thought 
of her as the woman who had trifled 
with him, broken his heart, and laughed 
in his face when he suffered. She was 
only the poor stricken girl whose will 
and heart were diseased by an awful vis- 
itation of the Supreme Ruler of the uni- 
verse—he thought of her, as she strug- 
gled in her father’s arms that day, and 
cried, “I never loved any one but him !” 
—as she looked when she came with 
streaming eyes, and broken accents, and 
prayers for pardon, to return his mother’s 
ring to one whom she had wronged and 
cruelly wounded, As he looked at her 
now, and heard her murmur, “ Do not 
speak to me—I am not worthy,” his 
heart was filled with a love and pity 
which made him melt almost into tears. 


Of the feelings of the young lady her- 
self, it is scarcely necessary to speak. 
The change which has taken place in 
her whole being has been described— 
we have rapidly touched upon, with a 
sort of fear, at undertaking such a picture, 
the scene when another light than that 
of earth illuminated the gloomy depths of 
her soul :—and we know thus what she 
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felt in looking upon the victem of her 
untruth and cruelty. 

She scarcely dared to meet his eyes, 
and turned away, covering her blushes 
of shame, as we have said, with her 
hands. For more than a minute Falcon- 
bridge did not speak—emotion had over- 
come him. Then he regained his self- 
possession, and said : 

“Do you think that I remember the 
past, with bitterness? No, I do not. 
Look up, it is a faithful, devoted friend 
who speaks to you.” 

“ How can 1?” murmured the young 
lady, removing her hands from her face, 
but averting her head; “I am filled 
with such shame, sir, that it almost kills 
me!” 

“Do not speak thus! 
refer to the past!” 

“T must,” she said in a low tone, 
glancing with unutterable sadness at him, 
and then looking away again, “1 must, 
Mr. Falconbridge, for I have acted to- 
wards you in so base a manner, that it 
almost breaks my heart to think of it. 
But, do not, do not, think too cruelly of 
me! One of my bitterest pangs, even 
here in this gloomy place, where I have 
so much cise to make me miserable, is 
the recollection of my dishonourable con- 
duct toward yourself. Do not interrupt 
me. Yet, sir,” she said, as he was 
about to speak, and gazing now with sor- 
rowful and shrinking modesty into his 
face, “do not stop me, Mr. Falconbridge. 
You know Iam a poor insane creature, 
and I know not whether I shall have the 
mind or memory to speak as I wish to 
speak to you, if Ido not go on now. I 
say, that I have been guilty of dishonour 
to you, and I mus¢ confess it all, before 
I can feel that you have forgiven it—I 
do not know if you can, You came to 
the Valley, and from our first meeting 
I determined to engage your affection, 
that I and my father might be compelled to 
liveno longer in this solitude. I practiced 
upon you those wiles which it is the sad, 
sad misfortuneof woman to possess—I suc- 
ceeded in my aim—and then I deceived 
you, basely, dishonourably, shamefully !” 

Her face was crimson as she spoke. 
The effort which she made in thus 
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speaking of her past, was plainly im- 
mense, passionate, cruel, 

“T met Lord Fairfax,” she went on, 
“and I broke my faith with you—I 
treated you as no lady can treat a gen- 
tleman without degrading herself; I 
sneered at you when you complained ; 
turned my back when you remonstrated ; 
when you begged me with that deep love 
which should have been my pride, my hon- 
our, my glory, to be true to my plighted 
word; I have laughed in your face. Mr. 
Falconbridge!” said the young lady with 
quivering lips and hands which trembled 
so much that they were almost unable to 
put back the mass of raven curls which 
fell over her face, “ Mr. Falconbridge, it 
almost kills me to utter these words !—it 
makes me sick at heart!—I am so hu- 
miliated and degraded in my own eyes, 
that I could sink through the earth for 
shame! ButI must speak! Yes, sir, I 
behaved toward the most honourable and 
noble gentleman I’ve ever known in a 
manner which I can scarcely believe as 
I think of it—I repeat it, with base, base 
dishonour !—and on my knees | beg, I 
pray your forgiveness! Stop, Mr. Fal- 
conbridge!—do not speak—let me add 
what I know you are thinking at this 
moment—let me tell you my only excuse 
for this terrible conduct. But I need not 
—I see in your eyes that you have re- 
called it. Oh, yes, sir! that is my svule 
excuse—it is something, is it not, sir? 
I was only a poor miserable creature— 
with my head whirling, my mind un- 
sound—-my heart depraved and awfully 
wicked! I was not always so, sir! Once 
I was true and pure—mama taught me 
to be good and tender—but I could not 
remain so! Against my better nature I 
acted with awful deception—I1 wounded 
you, and made you suffer without pity! 
—but—but, through it all—I can scarce- 
ly find strength to confess it, for you 
may misunderstand me—it escaped me, 
papa says, in that mad attack which you 
witnessed—I—loved you, sir!—as you 
loved me—with my whole, entire heart! 
—you only! Do not think me unmaid- 
enly!” she sobbed, turning away, and 
blushing to the roots of her hair, “do 
not think that I wish you to return to 
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me! That can never be, sir, if you de- 
sired it! We must part forever, after 
this terrible night! We can never meet 
more, but I am changed, and I can pray 
for you—I can pray to Gud to forgive me 
my great sin—as I pray you humbly to 
do so—you, whom I have wronged so 
terribly and basely !” 

She stopped, sobbing convulsively,— 
overcome by the woful confession, so re- 
pugnant to a woman: shaken by a depth 
and pvignancy of shame and anguish 
which no words can describe. 

And Falconbridge was as passionately 
moved as herself. Her words had struck 


him like sharp arrows—recalling as they 


did all his suffering, his long agony, his 
despair. This was not the dominant 
feeling in the breast of the young man, 
however. An unutterable compassion 
and tenderness made his heart throb. 
His frame trembled, and he vainly essay- 
ed to speak. In a few moments, how- 
ever, he had mastered his agitation, and 
had opened his lips, when suddenly 
Lightfoot stood beside them. 

“ Come!—-there is no moment to lose!” 
said the Indian in a low, quick voice, 
“the sentinel is asleep, and the day is 
breaking !” 

The Indian cautiously awoke Mrs. But- 
terton and Cannie as he spake—and they 
silently rose from their couches. Falcon- 
bridge had only time to bend over Miss 
Argal, to press her hand to his lips and 
say in a deep broken voice : 

“T forgive you from my heart! May 
God forgive all my sins as completely !” 


LXX. 
THE FLIGHT. 


The three women quickly made their 
preparations, and signified their readi- 
ness to follow their guides. 

Lightfoot went in front, cautioning the 
members of the party, in a low tone, to 
make no noise; and thus gliding like 
shadows, they ascend the first flight of 
steps, leading to the next cavern above. 
There, Lightfoot paused a moment to 
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listen. Hlis quick ear seemed to have 
caught some slight sound of hostile im- 
port. Bending his head, like a crouch- 
ing wild animal, his keen eyes plunged 
into the half-darkness, his acute ears 
strove to discern the repetition of the 
noise. It seemed to huve existed only in 
his imagination; and with a silent move- 
ment of the hand, he motioned to the 
party to follow. 

‘The ascent became steeper and more 
difficult. In more than one place the 
steps, so to speak, of the huge staircase 
were wanting, and the women had to be 
lifted in the arms of their companions, 
Falconbridge and Lightfoot, it may easi- 
ly be believed, experienced singular emo- 
tion as the forms of those whom they 
loved were thus clasped in their arms, 
resting upon their hearts. The young 
Indian was still agitated by the cruel 
scene of his disappointment in the cav- 
ern: his face glowed as he lifted the girl, 
and with all the respect and tenderness 
of a brother, placed her safely upon the 
ledge above. And if such an emotion 
invaded the breast of Lightfoot, what a 
rush of painful delight must Falcon- 
bridge have felt, as Miss Argal’s cheek 
nearly touched his own, as her dark 
curls brushed against his bosom ! 

But it was no time for reflection—no 
time to indulge these inevitable emotions 
of the youthful heart. The moments 
rushed onward, winged with terrible 
peril—all was at stake; the issues of 
life and death must soon be decided. 

The party hurried onward as rapidly 
as the broken and jagged pathway would 
permit. They had ascended thus very 
nearly to the entrance, and were mount- 
ing the last precipitous staircase leading 
to the fissure in the pavement above, be- 
yond which lay hope, freedom, life. 
Lightfoot again raised Cannie, and then 
assisted Mrs. Butterton to ascend. Fal- 
conbridge held out his arms for Miss 
Argal, and she obeyed his gesture. 

The young man and the girl were 
thus clasped, as it were, in each other’s 
embrace, when a roar like that of a furi- 
ous wild beast was heard, and followed 
by twenty Indians, the half-breed rushed 
up the staircase. He bad gone to seek 
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Miss Argal, had discovered the escape of 
the three women, and hastily calling to 
his companions, followed them. 

He had arrived just in time to see Miss 
Argal clasped to the bosom of Falcon- 
bridge, and the sight aroused in him the 
furious devil of blood and death. By a 
superhuman bound he reached the pla- 
teau beneath the fissure, just as the three 
women were thrust upward by their com- 
panions—but in spite of his reckless 
daring he recoiled. 

Falconbridge had seized a huge mass 
of rock, and lifting it above his head, 
hurled it downward. The half-breed 
avoided it by a movement to one side as 
rapid as lightning, and it rebounded from 
the jagged floor, burst into fragments, 
and sent throughout the gloomy caverns 
a sombre roar, echoing and rebellowing 
from side to side. 

Lightfoot and Falconbridge took in- 
stant advantage of the diversion, and 
passing through the opening, found them- 
selves in the air above, in the midst of 
the party of hunters who were rushing 
to their assistance. 

The Indians appeared at the fissure, 
their red faces distorted with rage and 
ferocity—above all, the hideous counte- 
nance of the half-breed which resembled 
that of some horrible demon, wild with 
rage and disappointment. But at sight 
of the hunters armed to the teeth, with 
levelled rifles, the heads disappeared, 
amid cries of fury and fear. A volley 
from the whites followed, and a howl 
from the cavern replied to it. More 
than one of the savages had been killed 
by the unerring balls. 

Then a new phenomenon appeared. 
At the moment when the hunters were 
hastily reloading their pieces, a dense 
cloud of lurid smoke rose slowly through 
the fissure, and ascended in the first rays 
of morning. Captain Wagner’s quick 
eye had discerned from his position at 
the mouth of the cavern, the escape of 
the captives—he had quickly heaped to- 
gether vast quantities of dry boughs— 
these had been set on fire, and in the 
midst of the thick smoke his men ad- 
vanced to the attack. 

The smoke swept upward toward the 
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more elevated cavern in which the entire 
tribe, by this time, were assembled. 
Thus the captives huddled together upon 
the lower floor were unharmed, Their 
bonds were quickly cut, and the women 
escaped—the men seized arms from the 
floor and joined the whites, 

At the head of his party thus swollen 
in numbers, Captain Longknife rushed 
up the staircase of the cavern, firing his 
pistols. Volleys from the hunters behind 
him were added—and very soon they had 
arrived within sight of the fissure. 

The huge Borderer presented an ap- 
pearance almost frightful. His shagg 
black hair and beard were singed by the 
flames—his bulky form looked gigantic 
amid the clouds of smoke—with his im- 
mense sabre whirled above his head, he 
struck right and left with a fury which 
made him resemble some mad giant of 
the old mythology. 

More than once the cry of “ Long- 
knife! Longknife!’”’ issued from the ter- 
rified savages, who seemed to regard him 
with superstitious awe and horror. They 
recoiled before him, and crowded tumul- 
tuously toward the fissure. At every 
moment the advancing hunters stumbled 
over dead bodies—they breathed heavily 
in the lurid smoke: but with wild shouts 
and discharges of fire-arms rushed up- 
ward, 

The black fissure then disgorged be- 
fore the eyes of the party above, a furi- 
ous crowd of savages. Their enemies 
followed, and in an instant the final 
struggle commenced upon the plateau of 
the gigantic pinnacle, which now shone 
brightly in the light of day. 


LXXI. 


THE BORDERER AND THE HALF-BREED. 


The struggle was furious, horrible, 
mortal, 

All the most intense and acrid pas- 
sions, which agitate the human soul, 
were spurred to wild and incredible ac- 
tivity—and the combatants seemed to 
have made up their minds to conquer or 
die, without thought of retreat or flight. 
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The enemies were nearly a perfect 
match. It is true, that the Indians ex- 
ceeded the hunters in numerical strength, 
but the superiority of the arms used by 
the latter gave them a decided advantage, 
and more than balanced the inequality of 
numbers. The area upon which they 
contended—the summit of the dizzy 
precipice—was limited, and thus the 
whites fought under favourable circum- 
stances, fur they could not easily be sur- 
rounded. 

Captain Wagner led the party of hun- 
ters: and beside him Falconbridge ad- 
vanced into the press, dealing such blows 
with his sword that every opponent went 
down before him. The two men seemed 
possessed with the battle ardour in its 
fullest extent—that fury of the soul 
which animates the blood of men, as 
animal ferocity does the blood of beasts, 
turning the mildest human beings into 
wolves and tigers. Captain Wagner 
did not lose his presence of mind, how- 
ever. He led his men with the reckless 
courage of one who commands a forlorn 
hope; but with the cool generalship, 
also, of a veteran campaigner. He ad- 
vanced, step by step, beating down every 
opponent—delivering his orders in a loud, 
strident tone, which rose above the up- 
roar—and embracing, even at the in- 
stant when he gave his blows, the entire 
field of action at a glance. 

Falconbridge was beside him—and be- 
side Falconbridge was George. The 
youth was thoroughly aroused. His 
habitual calmness and amiability had 
completely disappeared. His head was 
tossed back with fearless pride, and in 
his heaving bosom, his burning eyes, 
his lips set close together, might have 
been seen the evidences of a nature of 
immense depth and strength—of daunt- 
less will—of inflexible hardihood and de- 
termination. There was no longer any- 
thing of the boy about him—he was the 
full-armed warrior, rejoicing in the dead- 
ly contest. His sword descended with 
unerring precision upon the writhing 
phalanx of Indian warriors, and he was 
beside Falconbridge wherever he ad- 
vanced. 

It was in thé midst of this mad strug- 
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gle that, all at once, George heard a 
woman scream—and this scream he re- 
cognized as issuing from the lips of Can- 
nie. It was so wild and piercing, so filled 
with distress and anguish, that the young 
man’s heart turned cold with apprehen- 
sion. With a hurried assurance to Fal- 
conbridge that he would return in an 
instant, George threw himself backward, 
and clearing, at a single bound, two or 
three dead bodies, rushed in the direction 
of the spot from which he had heard the 
ery of distress. 

A few words will explain it, 

Cannie, Mrs. Butterton, and Miss 
Argal, had been hastily conducted to the 
rear of a large mass of rock, on the east- 
ern edge of the plateau, not far from the 
curious granite bust, in order to screen 
them from the balls of the savages, a 
large portion of whom carried rifles and 
pistols, procured from the dwellings 
which they had plundered on their march. 
A cleft in the rock affurded a favourable 
hiding place, and in this cleft, aecording- 
ly, the three women crcuched, listening, 
with terror, to the noises of the desperate 
conflict. Beside them Lightfoot leaned, 
with folded arms, depressed head, and 
heaving bosom, against the rock. <A ter- 
rible struggle was going on in his breast. 
All the old instincts of the savage chief- 
tain were aroused within him, by the din 
of the combat,—by the clashing weapons, 
the discharge of fire arms, the yells and 
shouts, as the enemies closed in the mor- 
tal contest. His limbs trembled—a shud- 
der passed through his frame—and his 
glowing eyes resembled balls of fire in 
his lurid face. But those eyes were not 
directed toward the place of combat—his 
nervous fingers did not clutch the weapon 
at his girdle. Ile could take no part 
against either of the bands, for neither 
was his foe. He was a Catawba, it is 
true—but he was also a friend of the 
whites—a Christian; and to terminate 
any indecision which he felt, came the 
thought that his presence was necessary 
to the safety of Cannie. 

Thus he curbed the wild battle instinct 
raging in his breast—suppressed the tre- 
mour which agitated his frame :—his 
feet rooted themselves in their place, and 
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with folded arms, he awaited the end of 
the contest. 

The three women were less capable of 
controlling their feelings. They listened 
with terror to the shouts and discharges. 
Every rifle shot, to their excited imagina- 
tions, rung the death-knell of the person 
for whom they felt the deepest solicitude. 
Above all, Cannie thought of George, and 
the peril in which he must be, with 
blanched cheeks, and eyes full of wild 
anguish. She saw him, pale and bleed- 
ing, beneath the trampling feet—her 
imagination conjured up, for itself, a hor- 
rible spectacle—and unable longer to 
bear the terrible suspense, she rose to her 
feet, passed hastily by Lightfoot, and go- 
ing to the edge of the rock, looked to- 
ward the combatants, 

As she reached the point, she suddenly 
recoiled with that ery of terror which 
George had heard and obeyed. 

An Indian, with a hideous scowl upon 
his features, met her face to face, and 
raised above her head a long, glittering 
knife, which descended like a flash of 
lightning toward her bosom. 

But the weapon did not bury itself in 
her heart, It found another sheath. 
Lightfoot had seen her peril—his face 
flashed crimson—and arriving at the 
spot, with a single bound, he had thrown 
himself between the girl and the de- 
scending knife. 

It entered his bosom, and buried itself 
to the very hilt. 

The savage recognized his brother 
warrior, and chief, too late, and uttering 
a howl of terror at his action, disappeared 
in the direction of the main contest, at 
the moment when George reached the 
side of the girl. 

Cannie had thrown her arms wildly 
around the young Indian, vainly endea- 
youring to sustain him from falling. Her 
strength was unequal to the task, how- 
ever; Lightfoot tottered faintly, raised 
his eyes to heaven, and extending his 
arms, fell backward, dragging the girl 
with him, to the earth. 

George hastened to their assistance, 
but he had come too late. The weapon 
had, evidently, inflicted a mortal wound. 
Almost fainting at the awful sight, at 
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the pale, calm face, and half-closed eyes 
of the dying man, Cannie supported his 
form in her arms, and looked up at 
George with an expression in her eyes 
which haunted him to the day of his 
death. There was in it such a depth of 
overpowering anguish, a tenderness so 
profound and passionate, that the young 
man felt his cheeks flush in unison with 
the girl’s emotion, and his pulses throb. 

Cannie spoke to the dying man in 
quick, hurried tones, which were scarcely 
recognizable. She bedewed his forehead 
with her tears—besought him to speak to 
her—and used every means to arouse 
him, and recall him to consciousness. 
Miss Argal and Mrs. Butterton hastened 
to her assistance—and all three of them 
chafed his brow and hands. It was of 
no avail—the young Indian exhibited no 
signs of life beyond a faint movement of 
the chest—and George saw, with inex- 
pressible anguish, that his friend was 
dying. As he gazed at the serene face, 
arooping languidly toward the bare 
shoulder, at the eyes veiled by their long 
black lashes, at the slowly heaving 
bosom, which, at every pulsation, forced 
a few drops of the Indian’s life-blood 
through the wound, the young man’s 
throat seemed to choak with tears, and a 
groan came from his lips. 

But it was no time to indulge in re- 
grets. The combat, in which his friends 
were engaged, began to roar more furi- 
ously than before. The cries of his com- 
panions recalled him to the contest; and 
at the moment when he roused himself 
to a conseiousness of his duty, these 
shouts were redoubled, and replied to 
from the slope, by which the peak was 
reached, 

A quick glance in the direction of these 
latter cries, revealed their origin. At 
the distance of a quarter of a mile, Lord 
Fairfax, who had found the trail of the 
hunters, was seen sweeping onward tu- 
ward the pinnacle, fullowed by twenty 
mounted men, who plunged their spurs 
into the foaming animals, and rushed 
upward, to the relief of their friends. 
The sight banished completely the softer 
emotion which George had experienced, 
His face flushed again with the animal 
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instinct of war—his lips were compressed 
—and hastily stooping, he raised the 
languid body of Lightfoot in his arms, 
and bore it to the cleft in the rock, where 
the women could minister to him, if he 
revived, without danger from the bullets 
of the enemy. 

He then bade them, in hurried accents, 
keep close within their place of conceal- 
ment; and in the midst of a hundred 
frantic shouts, hastened back to the scene 
of contest. 

The Indians, in his absence, had been 
slowly driven back, step by step, and 
were beginning to revolve the propriety 
of flight when they heard the cries of the 
party coming up the mountain, At the 
same moment another incident took place, 
which completed their despair, depriving 
them of all “heart of hope.” 

Captain Wagner, as we have said, had 
plunged, at the head of his men, into 
the very centre of the savages, and with 
his sabre, of immense weight and length 
of blade, hewed down every opponent 
who stoodin his path. Breathing hoarsely, 
dealing gigantic blows with a ferocity 
now thoroughly aroused, and shaking 
from him, so to speak, as a bear shakes 
off the dogs, the most powerful warriors 
who assailed him, he had left behind 
him a long train of dead or dying, who 
had bit the dust beneath his arm. He 
was destined, however, to find a foeman 
worthy of his steel. This was the power- 
ful Half-Breed, who had hitherto fought 
in another part of the press, but who 
now advanced toward the soldier, uplift- 
ing, with both hands, a huge axe, which 
he had seized from a pile of stolen uten- 
sils in the cavern. 

The countenance of the Half-Breed re- 
sembled, at this moment, the mask of a 
fiend, or rather, the veritable physiogno- 
my of a demon incarnate, let loose upon 
the material earth. His eyes were blood- 
shot and burned with fierce lustre, a lurid 
lustre, suggestive of blood and death. Ilis 
hideous mouth was distorted into a sneer, 
which rendered it a thousand times more 
repulsive—on his broad chest, and 
enormous arms, the muscles stood out like 
knots, or excrescences, 

He advanced straight upon Captain 
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Wagner, and aimed a terrible blow at his 
head—a blow which would have felled 
the most powerful ox. The soldier par- 
ried it with his sword, but the result was 
unhappy for him. The sabre yielded to 
the immense stroke, and snapped within 
six inches of the hilt. 

The Half-Breed uttered a howl of tri- 
umph, and throwing his chest backwards, 
whirled the axe, with both hands and all 
his strength, above his head, delivering 
the blow with the full swing of the dead- 
ly weapon. 

But he had met an enemy as wary and 
self-possessed as himself. The axe did 
not descend. With a bound of astonish- 
ing rapidity, Wagner leaped upon the 
Half-Breed, and seized him by the wrist 
and throat. The axe was no longer of 
any use to him—the grasp upon his 
throat required the use of his hands— 
with another how], more furious than the 
former, the savage dropped the weapon 
and clutched his enemy in a terrible and 
deadly embrace. 

Then commenced a struggle awful for 
its ferocity and the mortal determination of 
the combatants. It was a contest for life or 
death, and each felt that the result must 
be doubtful. Both were men of immense 
physical strength—both aroused to the 
last fury of passionate hatred—neither 
gained, at first, any advantage. The 
superior stature of Captain Wagner 
counted in his favour; but the deformed 
Ilalf-Breed had trained his huge muscles, 
by constant exercise, until they were as 
hard and elastic as steel; and this more 
than balanced his want of height. He 
wrapped himself, so to speak, around the 
frame of the Borderer like a deadly boa- 
constrictor, tightening the grasp of his 
erooked arms and legs, and striving, it 
seemed, to crush the breastbone of his 
adversary 

Thus locked in a deadly embrace, the 
enemies made gigantic efforts to termi- 
nate the struggle. The [alf-Breed had 
no arms—having discharged his pistols, 
and dropped his knife and tomahawk in 
the melee. The Borderer had a knife, 


but it was tangled in his belt, and he 
could not draw it, until his foe was pros- 
trate beneath him, and his own arms free 
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from the paralyzing pressure. They 
staggered from side to side, stumbling 
and nearly falling over the dead bodies ; 
writhing like wild animals, and uttering 
hoarse growls;—exerting their great 
strength to an extent almost supernatu- 
ral in the breast to breast contest for 
life. 


Then a new and more terrible feature 
was added to the struggle. Step by step 
they bad detached themselves from the 
rest of the combatants, and now they 
found themselves rapidly approaching 
the ledge of rock which ran around the 
brink of the awful precipice. The Bor- 
derer’s back was turned to it, and he was 
not aware of his deadly peril until it was 
almost too late to guard against it. He 
heard, at the instant, a sort of hissing 
growl, and a sudden and diabolical grin 
distorted the face of the Ilalf-Breed. 
Breathing heavily, and gnashing his 
boar-like tusks, he forced his enemy to- 
ward the dizzy precipice, and suddenly, 
as they reached the very verge, buried 
his sharp teeth in the Borderer’s 
throat. 

Wagner uttered a hoarse cry, and stag- 
gered back. The dog-like bite, deep into 
his throat, had taken him unawares, and 
nearly paralyzed him. His head grew 
dizzy, his right hand released its hold 
upon the Half-Breed: clinging, like a 
tiger, to the Borderer’s throat, the malig- 
nant savage pushed him, inch by inch, 
to the verge. . 


A glance behind him showed the soldier 
his awful peril. He saw the sheer de- 
acent of five hundred feet beneath him, 
the plateau at its foot, a bed of shattered 
rock: and upon that plateau his mangled 
corpse would be lying in three seconds, 
unless he could disengage the hideous 
monster’s teeth from his throat. 


His brain reeled. A shudder passed 
through his frame—and a sort of chill 
invaded his breast. The heart of this 
man, who had braved a thousand perils, 
who had led his men into the bloodiest 
gulfs of battle, who had set his life, a 
hundred times, upon the hazard of the 
die, without giving so much as a thought 
to the event—the heart of this stalwart 
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soldier, who had never felt fear in the 
midst of any danger, now recoiled and 
died within him at this horrible thought 
—at the idea of death in a shape so hide- 
ous and revolting. 


He summoned all of his remaining 
strength, and made a final effort to hurl 
from him the monster whose fangs were 
buried in his bleeding throat. The effort 
was vain. The jagged teeth clung closer 
still—their gripe was firmer, and they 
gnawed at the quivering flesh with hound- 
like ferocity. The Borderer uttered a 
stifled cry, and let fall his other arm, 
with which he had endeavoured to repel 
his enemy. The act preserved him. The 
Half-Breed had forced his opponent to 
the very brink, and was about to hurl 
him over when he felt a blade, keen, and 
mortal in its stroke, enter his breast. 
The Borderer’s hand had fallen upon the 
knife in his belt—he had drawn it and 
struck. The monster’s hold relaxed, the 
teeth clutched at his enemy’s throat with 
a last despairing effurt—and uttering a 
hoarse growl, he endeavoured to drag the 
Borderer with him in his fall. 

Captain Wagner had just strength 
enough to recover himself. Ilis body 
oscillated, as it were, upon the brink; 
and he staggered back, as the hideous 
form of the Half-Breed disappeared like 
a mass hurled trom some warlike engine 
in the yawning chasm, where it was 
dashed to pieces upon the rocks. 

As the Borderer turned from the terri- 
ble contest, wiping his streaming brows, 
and breathing heavily, he saw the Indians 
give way- Then, all at once, with loud 
shouts and the discharge of pistols and 
carbines, the party, headed by Lord Fair- 
fax, bore down upon them, and completed 
the rout :—the remnant of the band dis- 
appeared in the forest, with howls of 
hatred and despair. 

At the same moment the sun rose above 
the eastern mountain, and poured his 
tranquil light upon the spectacle of blood 
and death. 








LXXII. 
THE YOUNG INDIAN. 


At the mouth of the cleft in the rock, 
where the women liad concealed them- 
selves, Cannie holds upon her breast the 
head of Lightfuot, who is dying. 

The young chief exhibits no evidences 
of suffering—no fear of his impending 
fate. His countenance is calm and un- 
troubled ; his eyes are filled with a se- 
rene, happy light; the courage of his 
race and his new-found faith, have come 
to nerve him for the journey through 
the vale of shadows. 

As he looks up into the face of the 
young girl, who gazes at him with inex- 
pressible anguish and compassion, a faint 
smile wanders over his countenance, and 
a sigh escaping from the parted lips, 
seems to indicate deep happiness. 

“The Dove of the Mountain is un- 
hurt,” he murmurs; “the head of the 
son of War Eagle rests upon her heart! 
Hlas the day dawned, Mountain Dove, 
and is the combat over? Have the chil- 
dren of the Catawbas gone away ?” 

* Yes,” murmured Cannie with a sob. 

The Indian caught the almost imper- 
ceptible sound, and said : 

“Why do you cry? Is your heart sad 
for me? Do not cry for me—I am not 
unhappy—oh, no, not unhappy!” . 

“ You are dying, Lightfovt,” returned 
the girl, suppressing, by a violent effort, 
a rush of tears. 

“Dying? Yes, that is true, little 
Dove,” he said, “ but is that anything 
to grieve at? The world is very dark 
and sad, and I go from it to another land 
where there is never any darkness. You 
gave me this hope and happiness, for you 
taught me what to believe, and what my 
duty was. Without you, I should never 
have been anything but an Indian war- 
rior—I am dying, but Iam happy.” 

“And for me! oh! you are dying for 
me!” exclaimed the girl, nearly beside 
herself with anguish; “you gave your 
life to protect me from that blow. Would 
I had died before you—in your place, 
Lightfoot—dear, dear Lightfoot; my heart 
is breaking as I think—” 
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She stopped, nearly suffocated by emo. 
tion, and crying bitterly. 

“Do not weep!” said the Indian ear- 
nestly, with glowing cheeks, ‘you wound 
me! I thank the Master that he permit- 
ted the poor Indian to save tho little 
friend who gave him the great hope of 
another land! See the sun! there he 
rises! Before he rests in the mountains 
the son of War Eagle will be smiling as 
he stands in the presence of the Master 
of Life !” 

As he spake, a slight convulsion pass- 
ed over his frame, and his eyes began to 
grow dreamy and absent. The girl saw 
through her tears, with a sudden chill at 
the heart, that his mind had commenced 
to wander, as the spirit does when it ap- 
proaches death, 

“Oh, yes!” she exclaimed, “ you will 
stand in the presence of God, and he will 
smile upon you, for you are pure and 
good—oh ! so good and kind, dear, dear 
Lightfoot! You are dying because you 
protected a poor child, and the Saviour 
will receive and bless you !” 

“Ah!” murmured the Indian, his 
head slightly drooping, “‘ was that my 
father’s whisper? Does War Eagle talk 
from the happy hunting grounds to his 
child? I will go to meet him !” 

And the young chief attempted to rise, 
but fell back faintly. 

“No, no!” cried the girl in a low, 
frightened tone, and trembling, “ do not 
try to rise—lean on me—you are dying 
Lightfoot!” 

The words arrested his failing atten- 
tion, and he looked up into her eyes with 
a sad smile. 

“ Dying?” he said faintly, “do you 
say that the son of War Eagle is dying? 
Yes—now I see, I remember! The 
knife! You are the Mountain Dove, are 
you not, little one? I loved you-—did I 
try to save you? I thought—but that 
shadow! Why does it creep so, slowly, 
slowly? And the wind! Is it the wind 
or the voices of other years in the forest 
where I roamed as a chief of the Ca- 
tawbas? Itis a brave, great tribe—the 
son of War Eagle is a chief! There, the 
wind again—and it blows from the moun- 
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tain where the old man lives with the 
maiden. Is that a rose in your hair, lit- 
tle Dove, and wh» is wandering with 
you? A youth of the palefaces! He is 
a noble looking boy, bat he ean never 
love you as the poor Indian loved you. 
You are more to him than the skies and 
rivers, than the prairie and the forest— 
you are his life; without you he would 
die !” 

A glow came to the face, upon which 
the pallor of death slowly settled—then 
it disappeared, and the frame of the In- 
dian grew chill in the girl’s arms. By 
a lust effort, he raised his drooping head, 
with a parting gleam in the joyful eyes, 
and it fell back upon her shoulders with 
the face turned upward to the sky. 

“It was not the wind!” he murmured 
close to her ear, “‘it was my father, tru- 
ly, who whispered to his child, and 
blesses me now asI go. Do you hear— 
hark! ‘Myson dies well!’ Yes, thesonof 
War Eagle, the child of the Catawbas dies 
well, since he dies for the little Dove. 
Farewell, Iam going to the Master !— 
the sun, how it shines !—how the Master 
smiles— |” 

And the voice died away. With a 
bright light on his face, the young chief 
fell back into the arms of Cannie, and 
expired upon her bosom. 

At the distance of ten paces, and not 
far from the strange granite bust, Lord 
Fairfax held, in the same manner, upon 
his breast, the head of Falconbridge, who 
was dying in his arms. 

Within five yards of the young man 
lay the body of Bertha Argal—beautiful 
in death as in life. 


LXXIII. 
THE YOUNG CAVALIER. 


The young girl who has played so woful 
@ part in our drama—-who, under the in- 
fluence of some Fatality, it would seem, 
had shipwrecked in their freshest bloom 
the hopes and bappiness of a noble heart 
—this child of error and unhappy weak- 
ness, had blotted out the record of her 
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fault, by one supreme and all-embracing 
act of courage and devotion, 

She had sacrificed her life in the vain 
attempt to preserve that of her lover. 

It was at the moment when Lord Fair- 
fax was ascending the slope, when Cap- 
tain Wagner was struggling with the 
half-breed, that Faiconbridge, finding 
himself nearly surrounded by a number 
of the savages, retreated, fighting des- 
perately, toward a rock, against which he 
designed to place his back. 

The tide of conflict had rolled in an- 
other direction, and borne George and 
his companions from his side; he was 
thus left alone to oppose his enemies, 

Thus contending with all the despera- 
tion of a knight of the Middle Ages 
surrounded by a cloud of Saracens, Fal- 
conbridge retreated, step by step, toward 
the rock which we have mentioned—on 
the opposite side of which was the cleft 
in which Miss Argal and the two others 
were concealed. 

Cannie and Mrs. Butterton were bend- 
ing over Lightfoot, and did not hear the 
clash of Falconbridge’s weapon, as he 
parried the blows aimed at him. But 
Miss Argal heard it—and something in 
her heart told her that the man whom 
she loved was in danger. 

With the impulsive and daring girl, to 
determine was to act. She hastily left 
the hiding place, and passing round the 
rock, found herself in the midst of the 
Indians. 

She did not look at them. Her burn- 
ing eyes were fixed upon the youth who 
contended single-handed against his ad- 
versaries. At the same instant she saw 
the Indians draw back, as by a concerted 
movement—one of them who was behind, 
levelled his rifle at the breast of Falcon- 
bridge,—and fire leaped from the muzzle, 

The ball which was intended for the 
young man, entered the bosom of Miss 
Argal. With the activity of a tigress 
whose young is threatened, the girl had 
bounded forward, and thrown one arm 
round his neck, protecting his body with 
her own. 

He heard the discharge—the young 
girl’s wild cry of anguish; he felt. her 
form weigh heavily upon his breast. An 
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awful horror for a moment made his 
heart ice—but then the blood rushed 
back like a torrent of raging fire. With 
the hoarse cry of a lion lashed to fury, 
he deposited the form of the girl upon 
the ground, and throwing himself with 
insane rage upon the crowd of savages, 
plunged his sword right and left into 
every breast which opposed him. Itfis 
mad passion was so frightful and deadly, 
his face so terrible in its menace, that 
the bravest of the savages recoiled be- 
fore him with superstitivus dread. 

But the unseen Ruler of the world 
had decreed that all the courage, all the 
strength, all the immense passion of Fal- 
conbridge should avail him nothing: his 
last hour approached. In his ,headlong 
advance, his foot slipped in blood; he 
fell upon one knee, and his sword strik- 
ing aguinst the rocks, was broken close 
to the hilt. As he essayed to rise, one 
of the savages levelled his pistol, and 
the ball entered his breast. 

With a last despairing look toward the 
sky, Falconbridge, like Lightfoot, fell 
backward, the blood welling from the 
wound and staining his white ruffles with 
crimson. 

The Indians had begun to waver al- 
ready, as they saw the advance of Lord 
Fairfax—the form of the half-breed had 
disanpeared in the gulf beneath—as Fal- 
conbridge fell, they hastily retreated, 
and finally disappeared down the slope 
beneath the boughs of the evergreens. 

When Lord Fairfax leaped from his 
horse, the first object which greeted his 
gaze was the body of Falconbridge. He 
seized it in his arms with the hoarse cry 
of one who suffers untold agony, and at 
the pressure of the father’s heart to the 
son’s, the young man opened his eyes 
and gazed around him faintly. 

“My son! my child!” cried the Earl 
with inexpressible anguish, in tone, and 
countenance, and bearing, “‘my boy, 
speak tome! Where are you wounded? 
Oh! in the bosom here!” 

And with trembling but rapid hands, 
the Earl tore open the young man’s 
waistcoat and shirt. Pushing hastily 
aside a small gold locket which hung from 
Falconbridge’s neck by a fine steel chain, 
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he searched for the wound. He did not 
search long: turning suddenly pule, the 
Earl seemed about to faint. 

Immediately over the heart, a circular 
spot of blood indicated the place where 
the ball had entered, 

Iie saw that all was over. His know- 
ledge of gunshot wounds told him this 
one was mortal—and turning away his 
head, the stern old nobleman uttered a 
sob which tore its way from his inmost 
heart, like a ery of agony and despair. 

“Yes, yes!’ said a panting and bro- 
ken voice at his elbow, ‘yes, friend, you 
are rizht; you are not deceived; he’s 
as good as gone from this earth! Fal- 
conbridge! Falconbridge! look at me 
once more, comrade! It is Wagner that 
speaks to you !” 

And the rude Borderer who had has- 
tened with giant strides to the spot, 
threw himself upon his knees at the 
side of the young man, and enclosed his 
pale hand in a grasp of iron. 

“Look at me, comrade!” growled the 
Captain in hoarse and tragic accents, 
you see me, don’t fou! Come, open 
your eyes! I’m Wagner, the old bear 
that loved you, and here’s George whose 
got hold of your other hand. Don’t be 
talking, for your wound is sure to bleed, 
only look up, champion! Black day! 
miserable hour!” groaned the speaker 
despairingly, “a bullet has done for 
him—laid him low—all’s over with the 
boy !” 

As he spake, the young man slowly 
opened his eyes, and looked round 
with a dreamy glance, at the faces beside 
him. 

“Companion!” he muttered, as his 
glance fell on Wagner, “is she saved? 
was it my fancy—” 

“There, stop talking!” cried the sol- 
dier with a glow in his cheeks, “stop 
that talking, I say.” 

“Ah! comrade, you are there,” he 
murmured, “and she—she is—gone ! 
I remember !” 

As he uttered these words, which were 
almost inaudible, the cheeks of Falcon- 
bridge flushed and then turned white 
again: a convulsion passed over his 
frame, and made the hot blood gush from 
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his bosom. With a faint attempt to rise, 
he fell back with a low cry into the arms 
of Lord Fairfax, whose strength seemed 
about to desert him. 

“Rouse! rouse! my child!” he ex- 
claimed in an agony of despair, “ do not 
die without looking at your father—it 
will kill me !” 

And the grim Earl strained the faint- 
ing and languid form to his breast so 
wildly, that it seemed to infuse a portion 
of his own life into Falconbridge. 

He slowly opened his eyes. His glance 
fell upon the face of George, which was 
bathed in tears. The boy held his white 
cold hand, and kneeling, pressed it to 
his throbbing heart. The wandering 
eye of Falconbridge arrested itself as it 
fell upon the agitated countenance—his 
lips moved, and he endeavoured, vainly, 
to speak. 

“ Bend your ear to his lips, George,” 
groaned Wagner, “he’s going, and has 
got something to say.” 

George quickly obeyed, and placed his 
ear to the mouth of Falconbridge. 

“Tam dying,” was the low murmur ; 
“‘Tam going—to leave you, George! I 
always loved you—dear, dear companion 
—with the warmest love—as I know that 
you loved me! You must do me a last 
favour,” he said speaking more connect- 
edly, and raising his hand feebly to the 
locket on his breast, ‘‘see that I am 
buried on the mountain yonder—by the 
pine which—we looked at on that autumn 
day. And this locket—it contains a 
woman’s hair—her hair—don’t let them 
remove it from my bosom, George !” 

“Oh, no! I swear it! I will protect 
it with my life!” exclaimed the weeping 
youth. 

‘* And now, farewell!” murmured 
Falconbridge, a sorrowful smile passing 
over his pale face, “I am dying, com- 
panion—take my hand!” 

“It won’t be long!” muttered Wag- 
ner, his fiery eyes moistened with tears ; 
“five minutes I give him!—miserable 
day! Oh, why did he ever come on the 
trail! Falconbridge! Falconbridge! look 
here, comrade! Lovk at Wagner, who’s 
erying like a baby at your knees!” 
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The young man heard the appeal of 
the Borderer, and turned his eyes upon 
his face. 

“Friend !—true and tried!” he mur- 
mured faintly, “we must part! You 
are noble and great-hearted—remember 
me—when I am gone!” 


“Remember you! Until my grave is 
dug, I’ll love and think of you, my boy, 
and cherish you! My heart is bleeding, 
look you!—my poor old heart !” 

He stopped, overcome by emotion, 


The face of Falconbridge grew soft 
and serene: then a slight colour came to 
the pale cheeks; and by a great effort 
he turned his eyes in the direction of 
Miss Argal’s body, and faintly stretched 
out his bands. 


*“‘TTe wants to have her by him when 
he goes!” groaned the Borderer, “he’s 
faithful to the death! And he shan’t 
be balked! No! no! he shan’t be 
balked !” 

And the soldier rose quickly, and go- 
ing to the spot where the pale, cold form 
of the young lady lay, took it in his arms, 
and brought it to the side of Faleon- 
bridge. The face of the Borderer was 
white, and his frame shuddered, as he 
thus held close to his breast the body of 
the woman whom he had seen so often, 
smiling and beautiful in life. But he 
did not falter—he deposited the inani- 
mate figure at the side of the youth. 


As the eyes of the dying man fell 
upon the pale features, the exquisite face, 
as of one who was sleeping tranquilly 
and happily, his lip quivered, and tre- 
mour agitated him, making the blood 
well, in a crimson stream, from. the 
wound in his bosom, 


“She is gone before me!” he mur- 
mured in a whisper, “is the day about 
to wane, companion ?—this darkness! 
’Tis a grand, beautiful world—with its 
flowers and sunshine !—-but-——another 
land!—see how it shines above me as 
I go!” 

These words were his last. With a 
final movement, which exhausted all his 
strength, he bent toward the dead body 
of the young lady, and encircling it with 
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his arms, died with his head upon her 
bosom. 

The Borderer tore his hair and uttered 
a groan of inexpressible agony. 

“Farewell! farewell, Falconbridge !” 
he cried, “ farewell, my boy! The world 
looks cold and dark without you! Mis- 
erable day !” 

“Tt is well,” said Lord Fairfax in a 
cold and measured tone, in which a keen 
observer might have read an ineffacea- 
ble despair, “take up the corpse—the 
Viscount Fairfax will be buried on the 
Massinutton Mountain !” 


LXXIV. 
CANNIE. 


With the death of him who has illus- 
trated our poor pages more than all his 
comates, the chronicle might fitly termi- 
nate. 

Falconbridge once dead, his figure re- 
moved from the canvass of the painting, 
his eyes no longer dwelling upon the 
prairie, the mountain, and the river,— 
both the scene and the actors appear 
dreary and sad: the life of the drama 
has departed. 

But we must linger for a brief space 
before bidding the reader farewell. The 
vortex which drew into its bloody depths 
so many forms, did not spare in its final 
effect, another being. 

The bodies of Miss Argal, the young 
Indian, and the whites and savages, who 
had been slain, were buried; and the 
hunters, at the head of whom rode the 
Earl and Captain Wagner, returned to- 
ward Greenway Court. 

Scarcely a word was uttered by the two 
leaders upon the march. They scarcely 
turned their heads, for, in a litter of 
boughs behind them, was borne the dead 
body of Falconbridge. 

Then a long procession ascended the 
mountain, and the young man was laid 
at the foot of the great pine which he 
had Jooked at that duy,—beneath whose 
shadow he had wished to be buried. 
The cavalcade returned to the lowland 
again—silent and sorrowful, all were 
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thinking of the noble-hearted youth who 
thus slept bis last sleep. 
One murmur, alone, was mingled with 


the hoof-strokes of the horses. The 
leader of the troop, with white, cold lips, 
whispered strangely : 

“It is well!” 

Then many days afterward, the silence 
of the mountain fastness was broken by 
the noise of a horseman ascending the 
winding road to the dwelling, which we 
have visited more than once. 

This horseman is George. He is going 
to see Cannie, and his face is very pale :— 
for the child is lying dangerously ill. 

The exposure upon the march with the 
Indians, had aggravated, terribly, her 
tendency to disease of the lungs; and 
soon after her return, she had been 
seized with an acute attack. A physi- 
cian had been hastily sent for from the 
settlement east of the Blue Ridge; but 
after an examination of the condition of 
the sufferer, he had shaken his head, and 
turned away hopelessly. 

The disease had invaded the vital or- 
gans, and the death cf the child was 
only a question of time. 

She lingered until the cold, sad winter 
had passed away, till the violets of spring 
were blooming in the grass—till the birds 
were carolling in the mild blue sky, 
which drooped ‘like a canopy above the 
headlands and rivers, and the prairie 
glittering with a million flowers. 

Then the life of the little sufferer 
waned rapidly. 

George was ever beside her—controll- 
ing the sobs which tried to force their 
way from his lips—and smiling upon her 
hopefully and sweetly. 

She knew how much he had loved her 
now—she knew that this love had in- 
creased until it came to be a portion of 
his life. She would often take his hand, 
and with smiles of deep tenderness, and 
swimming eyes, thank the boy for his 
kindness and goodness, through all the 
days since he had met her, and saved her 
life. 

And George would laugh and chide 
her for her sorrowful air—for her talk 
about dying, and seeing her ‘last vio- 
lets ’’—then his feelings would vvercome 
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him, and throwing himself down on his 
knees at her bedside, he would bury his 
face in the counterpane and sob: or 
press his quivering lip to the little white 
hand, and cry like a child, until he was 
exhausted. 

Beside her day and night, the old grey- 
haired man watched her every move- 
ment—the colour in her cheeks—the 
quick, short breaths—the brows knit at 
times with sudden and acute pain. Ilis 
life seemed absorbed in his child; and as 
her strength became weaker and weaker, 
his very heart’s blood seemed to ebb 
away with her own. 

Thus the winter waned away, and the 
spring came gladly—but it brought no 
life to the child. 

She had clearly drawn near to that 
mysterious world which lies beyond the 
stars, and yet only a step from every hu- 
man being. Lying serenely on the little 
white couch beside the window, she re- 
sembled rather, a pure white flower than 
a mortal maiden—a snow drop, delicate 
and fragile, and transient—which the 
first breath of wind would blow away. 

She would lie thus for hours with the 
old man’s. hand in ber own, gazing out 
on the wild landscape of mountain and 
gorge, with a dreamy and smiling ex- 
pression—very happy it seemed, in some 
thought, which came to her; wholly wil- 
ling to submit to the fate which now 
awaited her at any instant. 

At last the invisible hand was stretched 
out, It was a beautiful evening of May. 
The sinking sun threw a flush of crim- 
son light on the opposite mountain—on 
the lofty pines—and far down on the 
gliding waters of the stream, which mur- 
mured and died away, as the soft breeze 
of evening came and went, bearing up 
from the prairie the delicate odour of 
flowers. 

“The time has come, dear, for me to 
leave you,” she said faintly, ‘don’t 
grieve for me, grandpapa—-I shall be 
happy, and I will meet you in heaven.” 

He pressed his lips with sudden agony 
to her thin white hand—but the low soft 
voice again begged him not to grieve for 
her. 

As she spoke, she saw George come at 
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a swift gallop up the mountain, and her 
cheek flushed gladly. He was soon be- 
side her. 

“T thought I never should see you any 
more,” she murmured smiling, “I am 
going away from you, George.” 

The young man sobbed and fell almost 
powerless upon his knees at the bedside. 

“Oh do not! do not speak thus!” he 
said, “ you will live! you will live to be 
my own! oh, you must not die!’ 

“God has called me,” she answered, 
“T cannot stay. Remember me, grand- 
papa, and George, when I am gone--re- 
member little Cannie, who loved you 
so !—who—will meet you where—suffer- 
ing never comes !” 

She uttered some more indistinct 
words, but they could not distinguish 
them. Bending over her couch, they 
caught her last sigh. 

The old man clasped his hands, and 
slowly raising his eyes to heaven, mur- 
mured with a low, terrible groan : 

“God take the spirit of my child, and 
may I follow her !” 

George buried his face in the counter- 
pane, and pressing his lips wildly to the 
pale cold hand, only moaned. 

When he rose and looked at her with 
streaming eyes, she was smiling upon 
him, even in death. 

Thus she passed away, like a flower, 
a leaf, a dream of the spring,—and 
they laid her as she had desired them— 
by the side of Falconbridge. The 
story of her life became known to the 
inhabitants of the region, and it was 
said that a young gentleman from the 
low country had nearly died of grief. 
Then a song began to float about, set 
to plaintive music—the production it 
may be of some native hand, of some 
youth, who was touched by the pathetic 
story, and who, personating George, sang 
his grief and sadness. He sang it in 
these simple and unpolished lines, which, 
handed down traditionally, tell of the 
sweetness and tenderness of the maiden, 
of the suffering and sorrow of her 
lover. 


“ Down on the Shenandoah roving, 
Long time I lingered by the shore, 
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Cannie by my side, dear and loving— 
Now she is laughing there no more! 


“ Briglit as a sunbeam on the monntain ; 
Fair as the lily by her side, 

Fresh as the water in the fountain, 
Was Cannie, my young Virginia bride! 


“Oh! all the world is sad and dreary 
Nothing brings me solace all the day— 

Daytime and nighttime I am weary— 
Cannie’s forever gone away! 


“Long time I loved her; now a roaming 
Wide o’er the world cold and poor, 

Ofttimes I think I see her coming, 
Oittimes I hear her by the shore !” 


Such were the rude, homely lines, to 
which were attached this chorus, full of 
rude pathos: 


“Oh she was an angel, 
Last year she died, 
Toll the bell, a funeral knell 
For my young Virginia bride!” 


The melody was sad and plaintive— 
like the whisper of the wind in the 
mountain pines—the sigh of the autumn 
breeze in the broomstraw at twilight ;— 
like the gentle and murmurous lapse of 
the waves, as they glide away beneath 
drooping boughs, or under the bending 
flowers of the meadows. 

By the side of her cousin, whom she 
had loved so dearly, near the grave of 
Falconbridge, the child thus slept in 
peace. In the vast wild solitude, on the 
brow of the great precipice, beneath the 
outstretched arms of the mighty pine, 
which bent in the wind, or swayed under 
the feet of the eagle, these children of 
nature slept serenely. 

We leave them to their slumber, await- 
ing the last trump. A few words will ter- 
minate our chronicle, 


LXXV. 
THE LAST SCENE OF ALL. 


Since these events, some years have 
passed away, when on a beautiful even- 
ing of June, a solitary cavalier en- 
tered the gorge of the Fort Mountain 
Valley, and took the road leading to- 
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ward the summit of the western range. 

The horseman was a man apparently 
about twenty-four years of age, and clad 
in the uniform of a Colonel of the Brit- 
ish army. His stature was lofty, his 
seat in the saddle firm and graceful, 
his person erect and as straight as an 
arrow. There was something, in addi- 
tion to all this, in the stranger’s aspect 
and bearing, which produced the impres- 
sion of great strength of will, and digni- 
ty of character. His head was set al- 
most proudly upon his shoulders—his 
eye was clear and penetrating—in the 
firm iron lip might be seen a resolution 
which no obstacles could ever daunt. No 
doubt from the troublous nature of the 
times, for the Indians and Freneh had 
just routed the forces of General Brad- 
dock near Fort Duquesne—the horseman 
was fully armed, both with sword and 
pistols. 

After pausing a moment to look around 
him, he ascended, as we have said, the 
western mountain, and in half an hour 
reached a small cottage, in front of 
which he dismounted. 

Attaching the bridle of his horse to a 
drooping bough, he approached the door, 
at which, with a strange hesitation he 
knocked. No one answered ; no barking 
dog indicated the presence of life in any 
shape. 

The stranger leaned his shoulder 
against the dvor, and the rusty hinges 
slowly turned, and gave him entrance, 

The house was deserted. Some bro- 
ken furniture alone indicated that it 
had once been occupied. The stranger 
looked around him with painful earnest- 
ness, and then went toward a small 
apartment, upon one side of the main 
room, his heavy heels armed with huge 
spurs clashing upon the decayed floor, 
and arousing a hundred echoes. 

The smaller apartment was bare like 
the larger, but the stranger suddenly 
stooped and picked up an object from the 
floor. It was a small portion of a wo- 
man’s or a child’s ruffle apparently— 
such as at that period decorated the 
upper edge of the bodice. An imper- 
ceptible tremour passed over the stalwart 
frame of the personage as he gazed at 
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the object in his hand ;—then having 
satisfied his curiosity apparently, he 
placed it in his bosom 

Retnrning to the front door of the 
mansion, he cast a final look around him, 
taking in at a glance every festure, every 
detail. All wa: ruinous, deserted ; the 
spot had a melancholy air about it—and 
the stranger slowly remounted his horse, 
and left it, muttering: 

“*] can scarcely realize that it is the 
same!’ 

Instead of returning by the same road, 
he directed his way along a devious bri- 
dle path toward a mighty pine which 
raised its trunk against the sky, on the 
very summit of the mountain, at the 
point where it sank suddenly into the 
valley. After great exertion, his horse 
stumbling frequently, he reached a spot 
beyond which it seemed impossible to 
proceed. He solved the difficulty by dis- 
mounting and advancing on foot. Even 
then the ascent was arduous. The huge 
masses of granite were piled up like a 
Titanic pyramid, but he finally sur- 
mounted all obstacles and reached the 
foot of the great pine. 


It grew in a narrow patch of soil, en- 
circled by rocks—at its foot were two 
graves, marked by moss-covered slabs of 
marbje. 

The stranger stopped to breathe for an 
instant, and his glance swept the im- 
mense horizon of mountain, valley and 
river. From his great elevation he 
looked down upon a vast extent of 
country stretched beneath him like a 
map, and the view was sublime in its 
wild magnificence. 

But the wanderer had, evidently, come 
with no intention to gaze at the land- 
scape. He dwelt upon it for a moment 
only--then his glance was directed to- 
ward the grave-stones. 

He stooped down, and pushing aside 
the moss, read the inscription upon the 
larger of the two. 

The inscription was as follows: 


“ Beneath this stone lies 
Epmunp Viscount Fairrax, only son of 
Tuomas Lorp Farrrax, of Denton, Eng- 
Jand. God rest him.” 


Greenway Court; or, the Bloody Ground. 
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The stranger gazed Jong and sorrow- 
fully upon the words, recalling plainly 
some scenes of the past which the name 
on the stone suggested. Iis head droop- 
ec, and a deep sigh issued from his lips 
as he murmured : 


“There lies the noblest huart I have 
ever known—a great, true soul, full of 
kindness and honour—a gentleman of 
tke antique days of knighthood. Yes, 
yes, God rest him! The supreme, the 
all-seeing, the rewarder of charity and 
love, and faith—has he not received to 
his eternal rest this noble suffering soul? 
who was ever like him? I have met 
with no other human being so great! 
Falconbridge! Falconbridge! your death 
was a glorious one! You died as you 
had lived——a true gentleman !” 


The head drooped lower as these al- 
most inaudible words escaped from the 
lips of the stranger. He remained for 
some time, gazing at the stone, his 
shoulders drooping, his breast heaving— 
then drawing a long breath, he fixed his 
eyes upon the other inscription. He 
seemed almost to dread decyphering it— 
but setting his lips close, knelt down and 
read what was cut upon the marble. 

These were the words : 


“Here lies the body of Cannig, 
the daughter of an English 
gentleman: 

Born in England, May the 10th, 1733, 
Died in Virginia May the 9th, 1749. 

‘ And he took them up in his arms, put his 
hands upon them and blessed them.” 


The stranger riveted his eyes upon this 
inscription with an expression of such an- 
guish that it was plain the stone covered 
a great sorrow. His broad breast was 
shaken, his clear, penetrating eyes, slow- 
ly filled with tears, and his cheeks flushed 
with passionate emotion. 


Mastered by a sudden impulse, he took 
from his pocket a pencil, and after the 
words: 


“Here lies the body of Cannie . . .” 


wrote, in addition : 
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... “And the heart of Grorez, Burying his face in the long grass grow- 
Born in Westmoreland, Virginia, the 22d of ing upon the grave, he sobbed, rather 
February, 1732: than said, in a hoarse and broken voice : 
Died the same day and hour, May the “ Farewell youth! farewell happiness! ) 
9th, 1749. farewell dream of my boyhood! The | 
earth is dreary since you went away. ‘ 
As the stranger finished the addition Farewell until we meet again !” 
to the inscription, two tears rolled down Joun Estren Cooke. 
his cheeks, and fell upon the stone. Richmond, May 234, 1859. 











THY BIRTH DAY, 


BY WILLIAM C. RICHARDS, 


Of all the year, the welcomest day, 
That dawns on me, ‘twixt May and May, 
Is that which dawns just half the way. 


Though drear the month it ushers in, 
With early snows and winds’ wild din, 
I bless the day its storms begin. 


Thy birth-day, darling, can not be, 
Aught but a day of joy to me, 
Though clouds upon the sky“we see. 


Auspicious stars upon it glow, 
Where the bold Hunter* bends his bow, 
Though veiled from our dull eyes below. 


Thrice happy stars, that from the crest 
Of Heaven’s blue arch, thy slumber blest, 
Folded on thy pale mother’s breast. ny 


They are not changed—those glittering spheres, 
Shining the same over all thy years ;— 
Through all thy change, from infant tears. 


To childhood’s glee; to bashful youth ; 
To woman’s love; to wedlock’s truth; 
To sweet maternal joy—then, ruth!, 


To thick‘ning mounds upon the sod; 
To deep’ning humbleness to God, 
The blossomed beauty of His rod. 


To matron graces, dearer far— 
Than memories of thy bride-days are, 
As grows more bright fair Evening’s star. 


I bless the gentle hand of Time, 
Which leads thee up to Life’s sweet prime, 
As one a wood-crown’d hill might climb. 





* Sagittarius. 
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Nor waste his strength the top to reach ; 
So mean I, by this sort of speech— 
The type of thy dear life to teach. 


Still young, still fair, still in thine Eyes, 
A spell of sweet enchantment lies ; 
And on thy cheek flush vermeil dyes. 


Yet, were thy outward beauty fled, 
Thine eye grown dim, thy roses dead, 


And thy dark hair with grey bespread, 


I could not murmur overmuch, 
At these sad signs of Time’s weird touch, 
The common lot is marked by such! 


But sweeter solace, then, I’d find, 
In ripened harvests of thy mind ; 
And gold of wisdom, well-refined. 


In founts of love, unlocked for me, 
Within thy soul by Sorrow’s key— 
In the soft hand of sympathy. 


In truth more pure for each ordeal ; 
In faith that bears the stamp of real; 
In warmth no sudden chills congeal. 


In virtues worthier for their wear— 
As only Christ’s dear graces are— 
In which sweet Faith gives thee a share. 


What then! if while thy stars change not, 
Each year brings changes in thy lot— 
We’re richer, for their hap, I wot. 


Thou,—as some choice and well-pruned tree, 
More bounteous grows, more fair to see; 
And richer I—in having thee. 


My gain I own; this thankful lay, 
Rung out upon thy natal day— 
Shall please the love, it cannot pay. 


How great my wealth, how large my debt, 
If thou hast many birth-days yet, 
And I the precious profit get! 


No marvel sure, that I should pray— 
God send us both this happy day, 
Full many times along Life’s way. 





And, as to-night, with each return— 
Love’s pure frankincense I will burn, 
To Heaven, and thee, dear wife, in turn. 


November 1st, 1859. 





FOOLOMETERS. 


BY PROCRUSTES, 


JUNIOR. 


PART SECOND. 


In a former article, we spoke of the 
great variety of fools in the world, and 
of the efforts made, at different times, by 
men of genius, to arrange and measure 
them. 

We especially instanced Procrustes as, 
perhaps, the first of this class, in point of 
time, and mentioned his famous bed as 
the earliest known example of a practical 
Foolometer. 

Our readers are aware that on this bed 
all travellers were placed; and if too 
long for it, were shortened, or if too 
short, were pulled out, until all alike 
would exactly fit its dimensions. 

Let us continue the subject, and speak 
of Diogenes as an eminent member of 
the craft of Foolometers, and mention 
the manner in which he took the measure 
of the Athenian populace. 

How Procrustean was that attempt of 
his to discover an honest man; how cha- 
racteristic of Diogenes to bear through 
the crowded streets and market-places a 
lighted lantern, and to answer the eager 
questions of the inquisitive Athenians 
with the insulting reply, ‘‘I seek an ho- 
nest man !” 

How sarcastic his hurried gait and his 
peering look, as he scanned every coun- 
tenance, and then passed on! How scan- 
tily did he allow the light to flash on 
every face, never permitting the rays to 
linger, lest this lingering might be con- 
strued into flattery ! 

We can almost see him parading 
through the forum with such a crowd, as 
only Athens could furnish, at his heels, 
stalking up to the great, the noble, and 
the wealthy, dazzling their eyes by the 
flash of his lantern, and then turning off 
in contempt, before they were aware of 
his purpose, or of his sarcasm. 

And when the news spread abroad that 
Diogenes was out in search of an honest 
man, how mirth, and terror, and wrath, 
and the expectation of amusement, must 
have pervaded that fun-loving commu- 
nity. Statesmen and orators, the leaders 
of the people, and often their corruptors, 


stood up in conscious integrity, or assumed 
an appearance of independence, to meet 
the gaze and glare of that unclosed lan- 
tern. 

Some waited, as they sat on the seat of 
Justice, or pleaded in the court, or spoke 
in the forum. 

Some endeavoured to shun the trial, 
through modesty; others who had been 
tried, and found wanting in every thing, 
save brass, disregarded the honest light, 
as they had disregarded every thing, save 
their own interests. 

Man after man was stared on and 
passed, Diogenes never halting in his 
march ; the populace calling out in tones 
of command, that every eminent citizen 
should come forth and stand the scrutiny, 
and then shouting with laughter as one 
and another was passed by in scorn. It 
was a jubilee of satire. Diogenes was 
chief manager, and all the lively popu- 
lace of Athens were part actors. It was 
a mingled comedy and farce in many 
acts, that Aristophanes might have de- 
scribed, and in which he no doubt took 
part with joyous glee. 

And now, after passing through the 
Streets, the Markets, the Lyceums, and 
the Forum, see how the man with the 
lantern marches resolutely to the Areo- 
pagus. The shouts, and the merriment 
of the crowd is redoubled. 

One asks his fellow, Will he silently 
cast his censure on this renowned body— 
on these men, chosen for age, wisdom and 
honesty, to rule in affairs of religion, and 
without word or question of scorn, or 
even spoken speech of blame—will he 
light up this august assembly with his 
contempt, and pass as dark a censure 
upon them in the same abrupt manner 
as that which he has shown toward al! 
his fellow-citizens ? 

We can almost behold the mingled ex- 
pression of astonishment and wrath that 
crossed their countenances, as. the cynic 
came slowly up the Hill of Mars, and 
glanced around, as he paused to recover 
breath. 
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At this pause, the crowd ask one ano- 
ther, Has he found his honest man, and 
are these the only honest men in Athens? 
Perhaps self-congratulatory smiles have 
mantled the faces of those old councillors, 
with the same hope of praise expressed. 
When, without regarding either the mur- 
murs of the crowd, or the smiles of 
the Areopagites, Diogenes passes rapidly 
through the court, flashing his lantern 
about him, without stopping; and going 
out on the other side, announces clearly 
that, in his opinion, there is in Athens 
no honest man to be found. 

The mob applaud; the noble and the 
wise join in the merriment; the satire 
was too universal to strike any one in 
particular, and as all were assailed, it 
was esteemed a jest, und nothing more. 
Those who at first felt it most keenly, 
were most anxious to have this construc- 
tion put upon it, and passed off the de- 
served censure as the crazy joke of an 
ill-natured madman. In fact, the censure 
was too universal to be felt, and few saw 
how much truth there was in the queer 
philosopher, and how much real satire 
there was in the walk of Diogenes. No 
one took to himself what was received 
by all. Like the rain falling from hea- 
ven, no one finds fault with it, although 
it inconveniences all; while a small share 
of such fluid, thrown from a window up- 
on one, to the exclusion of others, would 
have incensed him, because of the spe- 
cialty of the insult. Such is- the effect 
of censure when partially or generally 
applied. 

Diogenes erred, as his predecessor had 
done. He made too general use of his 
foolometer ; although, as the application 
of it produced no bodily pain, it was not 
destroyed, nor was its possessor mal- 
treated. 

There was no Theseus then in Athens. 

May we not say, that in a city some- 
what resembling the ancient Athens, in 
the combined intellect, frivolity and blood- 
thirstiness of its inhabitants,—we mean 
the modern Paris,—there has been some 
resemblance to this Diogenean trait, when 
the populace, disgusted with the disho- 
nesty of their rulers, and anxious for a 
change, used a similar test, only with a 
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more fatal and less laughter-provoking 
result. 

The Diogenic ery, @ la lanterne, struck 
terror into dishonest politicians; and the 
light thus shed upon the progress of the 
great cynic in former times, by his disci- 
ples in gay France, proves that his fool- 
ometer, like that of Procrustes, was also, 
in some degree, and when in proper 
hands, a foolkiller of the most effective 
kind, 

No one can deny that the Septemberers, 
whose atrocities preceded fitly the Reign 
of Terror, were true cynics, in both dress 
and temper, and possessed a dog-like pro- 
pensity to shed blood. Indeed, they may 
be said to have been rabid, and their 
madness was an epidemic. 

Had Diogenes lived in our day, or had 
he positively sought for fools instead of 
seeking them by a negative process, (he 
sought the honest, consequently those re- 
jected were foolish,) we can well ima- 
gine him to have used another instru- 
ment than a lantern. Our fancy would 
picture him going forth on a fool hunt, 
his hand filled with a large and brilliant 
mirror ! 

We do not hold with Procrustes and 
Diogenes, that all men are fools, and 
should be told so; some exceptions should 
be made, and we approve rather of the 
course pursued by another great master 
of our science, whose name is still highly 
honored, and whose fame as a foolkiller 
has descended to the present day. 


SOCRATES, AS FOOL-KILLER, 


We regard Socrates as the chief of our 
class, as most prominent among those 
who have devoted themselves to this 
science, and as the chief ornament of 
that honourable race of men who have 
endeavoured to instruct mankind without 
making to themselves a party, or striv- 
ing to aggrandize their persons, or their 
families. 

Peruse the history of his contest with 
the Sophists, and you will at once see 
that he was a most effectual fool-killer. 
No more complete destruction—no more 
sure decapitation—ever occurred, than 
in that contest in the Lyceums of Athens. 
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Most memorable of all victories; be- 
cause a victory by a single man, or rather 
a single tongue and brain, over a whole 
army of talkers. 

It is miraculous that such a victory 
could be obtained; a contest in arms is 
nothing to it; a slain adversary can no 
longer resist, but the fable of the nine- 
lived feline scratcher is somewhat true 
in regard to tongue-fighters; only we 
must add to the lives, making them ninety 
and nine, instead of nine. 

The worst of our Legislatures, and 
other similar debating clubs, is that you 
cannot bury the slain. Dead they may 
be, yet not dead and buried; a man may 
be crushed one day by solid and heavy 
argument, or he may cut his own throat 
with his tongue—committing lingual 
suicide—and yet not need either under- 
taker or sexton; but rise invigourated 
from defeat, and show greater liveliness 
and fluency than ever. 

The story of Antzeus’ is continually 
proved to be true. The reader, no doubt, 
is aware of the fact that Hercules, a 
great debater of old times, once got into 
a discussion with a muddy-headed fellow 
named Antzus. And every time he 
threw him by the tripping force of his 
arguments, as the head of Antzeus touch- 
ed its mother earth, he acquired new 
strength, and was utterly unconscious of 
being defeated. Hercules, at last, had 
to strangie him; whether actually, or by 
a figure of speech, is not recorded. If 
he was truly and literally choaked, vi e¢ 
armis, all that can be said is, that he 
deserved it, and that Hercules merits the 
praise of showing how to get rid of a 
prosy debater. Our opinion, however, is, 
that a figure of speech was used; per- 
haps a syllogism was twisted around his 
neck, Hercules having first knocked the 
underpining from beneath him, by quot- 
ing some of his old speeches upon him; 
showing that he had formerly advocated 
a different opinion. Nothing better tends 
to overthrow one of these men, than an 
assertion and proof of inconsistency. 

If Hercules destroyed Antzeus, he did 
not kill his progeny; we, ourselves, have 
met with many sons of Antzus, and 
have observed that their vitality is in- 
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creasing, and that they are now much 
harder to kill than formerly. 

By the way, Hercules can and should 
have been classed among fvol-killers; the 
machine, as invented and used by him, 
however, was in its most original and 
simple form. The school of ethics, which 
he founded, may be said to have taken its 
origin from a great antiquity, and may 
well be named Club Law. 

Let us return to our hero. To have 
destroyed the Sophists, killed, dissected, 
buried, and preached their funeral ora- 
tion, is the great achievment of Socrates. 
He has proved himself a greater con- 
queror than any hero of ancient or 
modern times. 

The Rout of the Sophists should be 
sung and recorded in history; it was the 
commencement of a era—ip-philoso- 
phy; indeed, it was th creation. of the 
philosophers as a class and a name. 

The lovers of learning, (philosophers, ) 
the inquirers into science, and the seekers 
after, knowledge, took the place of those 
self-styled Wisemen, or Sophists; and 
the world has bettered wonderfully under 
the change. 

Socrates, instead of making assertions 
and laying down principles, like these 
pretenders to wisdom, puzzled them by 
asking them questions, measuring their 
knowledge by his inquisitiveness, and 
making them show their ignorance by 
their inability to answer, or by their in- 
sufficient replies. 

He conveyed information by the same 
mode of inquiry, and while proposing 
questions and suggesting answers, an- 
peared to be drawing information from 
his hearer stores of knowledge. 

Ile stimulated minds to think, and 
made his pupils reflect and answer. 

His aggressive mode of teaching, by 
inquiry, excited the attention, and by 
this catechetical mode of instruction, he 
developed the intellect as the combats of 
the arena and gymnasium strengthened 
the body, 

Belonging to no particular class of 
philosophers, and bearing no distinguish- 
ing name himself, his fullowers did not, 
in after years, give him any distinctive 
title, as fuunder of a school of philosophy , 
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They did not call him a Peripatetic, like 
Aristotle, or¢a Stoic, like Zeno, or an 
Academic, like Plato, or a Cynic, like 
Diogenes. : 

We, however, will give to him a dis- 
tinctive title, and think that the best de- 
served name will be that of Interrogative 
Philosopher. 

He was the embodiment of a question, 
and his peculiar sign was a note of inter- 
rogation. 

We may write it thus: 


his 
Socrates, (?) 
mark. 


OF INTERROGATIONS. 


And here we may diverge from the 
steady march of our history of foolome- 
ters, to show the peculiar propriety of 
this Socratic mode of research, and why 
this peculiar mark should be used to 
characterize this great man. 

Are we not, all our lives, asking 
questions; is not existence, itself, one 
huge doubt and inquiry; do not our phi- 
losophers interrogate Nature, and our 
governments send out ships on voyages 
of Discovery? Interrogation is the busi- 
ness of life. We even speak of a look 
of Inquiry; or a Searching Gaze. We 
meet an acquaintance, and we ask, How 
are You, or What News. 

Indeed, we are all become Athenians, 


- and go about asking for some new thing. 


Our daily reading is an endeavour to 
learn, and a wish to inquire of every- 
thing that has happened North, East, 
West and South; so that we have put 
these initials together, and headed our 
papers thus, N., E., W.,S., and called 
them newspapers. 

The child learns a language, and ob- 
tains knowledge, by asking questions ; 
is catechised at church, and questioned 
in school; the youth learns lessons that 
he may be able to answer all interroga- 
tories when examined. 

What is our preparation for the busi- 
ness of life, but an inquiry in what man- 
ner we can best afford to live? And 
what is our seeking the consolations of 
religion, but a search for the immortal 
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truths revealed by God to an inquiring 
world ? 

A young man seeks an entrance into 
society or business; he asks for employ- 
ment, and makes himself familiar with 
the give and take, the buy and sell, the 
demand and supply life, of a man of 
business. 

Iie asks the hand of a fair damsel in 
marriage—pops the question—and upon 
the reference to the paternal answer, 
asks the consent of father and mother; 
the relatives and friends are invited, 


or asked to the wedding-feast, and 


the parson asks, ‘‘ Wilt thou have,” &e. 

Every part of life—everything in man’s 
nature—shows that he is a questioning 
and answering animal. It is the neces- 
sity of his social state; for everything 
that requires the consent of more than 
one person, must be preceded by a 
question, implied or expressed. 

Indeed, some men have been so much 
impressed with this distinctive peculi- 
arity of our race—have been so entirely 
men—that they have questioned whether 
there was anything material; have de- 
nied, because they doubted; have even 
asked, exultingly, if any one could prove 
the existence of matter. Even if you 
should rap one of them over the skall, 
by way of proving at once the hardness 
and the hollowness of the matter of which 
it was composed, they would still cun- 
tinue to doubt and question. Others, 
again, have even questioned the immor- 
tality of man’s soul; or, which is the 
same thing, they have questioned whether 
we have any soul at all. 

Ilaving found such a thing unneces- 
sary in their own case, they have been 
unable to see why other men should be 
burdened with what they have found 
superfluous ; and not having made a very 
satisfactory use of one life, they see no 
necessity of yawning through eternity 
in possession of another existence. Not 
only do they question this truth, but 
their mode of reasoning, too, is purely 
interrogative: Did you ever see a soul, 
did you ever touch one, did you ever 
hear one, &c., &c., and if you did not, 
how do you know that you have such a 
thing? The reasoning, of course, is irre- 
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sistible; as any one can see by substi- 
tuting the word stomach-ache (we beg par- 
don, we should have said, abdominal 
neuralgia,) for the word soul. 

And as no man has ever seen, or touch- 
ed, or handled a pain, so no man can, of 
course, ever have one. 

This sophist, armed with a Socratic 
weapon, is not so far out, however, as one 
would imagine; for there is a very wise 
and learned nation of Northern Europe, 
called Laplanders, in whose vocabulary 
the words soul and stomach are synony- 
mous ; and a philosopher there may have 
a pain in his soul from a fit of indiges- 
tion, or from taking too much brandy into 
that ethereal organ. 

We are inclined to think that this school 
of soulless philosophers is limited. And, 
although it is true that in one sense all 
mankind belong, at one period of life, to 
this nation, (for all children are certainly 
Laplanders), yet they soon case to think 
as children, putting away such childish 
notions as soon as they get above the idea 
of bread and butter. 

Indeed we strongly suspect, that this 
class of philosophers belongs to that an- 
cient sect, who are described by one in- 
spired writer as having said in their hearts 
No God; and which another has still 
more graphically painted when he said, 
Their god is their belly. 

We have proved to our own satisfac- 
tion, that this interrogative philosophy is 
the true mode of philosophizing, and that 
Socrates was deserving of great credit for 
introducing it into learned society. He 
treated it, however, pretty much as Aris- 
totle did the Sylogism. Every one, even 
a clown, may be said to have sylogised 
long before the time of Aristotle; yet 
this philosopher first dressed it up in new 
clothes, called it by a hard name, and in- 
troduced it as a bantling of his own. 
Men found that they had been using syl- 
ogisms all their lives without knowing it. 


THE INTERROGATIVE SIGN, 


We have given to Socrates the interrog- 
ative mark as the form of an instrument 
distinctive and peculiar to himself, by 
which he measured the human race. Has 
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it ever struck any one how often this 
form (?) is used in those instruments or 
tools or things, which are used to per- 
suade, to draw, or to influence? 

It wonld be worth our while to trace 
the origin of this symbol, and to ascer- 
tain whether it had its original in the 
crooked finger with which a pertinacious 
questioner will hook himself on to a but- 
ton hole; while, after the manner of a 
leaden gimblet, he bores his hearer. 

Yet this would make the interrogation 
mark of very recent date—viz: since the 
time of button holes. 

It may have derived its shape and use 
from that persuasive instrument a Fish- 
hook, than which nothing more imperti- 
nently inguisitive isknown. This instru- 
ment is applied to the jaw too, and in an- 
swer to its summons requires the thing to 
which it is applied to follow a line, and 
keep, like the magnet, the direction of the 
pole. 

The shepherd’s crook, with which he 
collects his sheep; the Bishop’s crosier, 
with which, as with a wand, he governs 
his charge, and which is the emblem of 
his authority, both have this peculiar 
shape. What is both crook and crosier, 
but a rod with a note of interrogation on 
the top of it? 

The attitude of the hand in calling or 
beckoning ; the bend of the fingers in 
grasping; the very position of the knee 
in supplication, all exhibit the form of 
this symbol, and express its use and mean- 
ing. The very grasp of the hand in greet- 
ing an acquaintance, contains an inquiry 
after his welfare ; and the clutch of a po- 
liceman upon a rogue, not only may be 
considered as an interrogative act in 
itself, but also precedes a searching in- 
quiry into his conduct. 

We might also seek a comparison in 
the shape of the key with which locks 
and doors are opened, and trace the an- 
alogy between this interrogative office aud 
that of our Socratic mark. 

And if any object, that keys are also 
used to close and shut as well as to open, 
and that it symbolizes one as much as 
the other, we ask in answer if we have 
never seen a foolish fellow shut up com- 
pletely by an adroit question? Can we 
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imagine anything more silencing than a 
question which one cannot answer? 

We need not go far to prove this; for 
we need only look into our Bibles to see in 
what an admirable manner our Saviour 
silenced the wise men of Juda, by his 
simple questions, until baffled and over- 
come they say, “‘ we cannot tell.” 

Of this species of silencing questions, 
we have a notable example in the case of 
that half wise philosopher, who spent 
long years in search of a universal sol- 
vent. He believed that there was in na- 
ture some one thing, acid or other, which 
possessed the power of dissolving all 
things beside itself. He reasoned thus ; 
that as every thing could be dissolved, if 
time was granted, and sufficiently power- 
ful agents used, that it was possible and 
therefore probable that all these various 
solvents were modifications of one great 
solvent; just as electricity, galvanism. 
&c., are all owing to one and the same 
eause. He believed that God, who work- 
ed in all things, had here, as elsewhere, 
made complexity and variety out of unity 
and simplicity ; and that one substance, 
variously diluted, made all the many sol- 
vents that existed in nature. This dream, 
similar to that half absurd attempt at find- 
ing the philosopher’s stone, was put an end 
to by a simple question. A friend asked 
him, you believe that there is a universal 
solvent? Yes, and I am in search of it; 
well, did it ever strike you, when you 
have found it, what will you keep it in? 
This prevented all reply and ‘stopped all 
search. 

Socrates, by his puzzling interrogato- 
ries silenced his adversaries and complete- 
ly shut the mouths of the sophists, and 
at the same time, and by the same mode 
of speech, opened the minds of his pu- 
pils. We consider our proposition almost 
established, and feel somewhat disposed 
to believe that the key gave the form to 
the note of interrogation. 

Socrates among the sophists, reminds 
us of Sampson among the Philistines. 
He slew them with a weapon which, in 
his own humility, he would have consid- 
ered similar to the jaw-bone of an ass. 

And here, in our opinion, we have the 
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true sourée and origin of this peculiar 
symbol. We assert that the jaw-bone of 
man, (and therefore sometimes too the 
jaw-bone of an ass,) must have given 
shape and form to that peculiar mark— 
that crooked thing which asks a question. 

We have shown already that man is a 
questioning animal, and that his peculiar 
forte is interrogation. Now, it is with 
the jaw that he asks questions, for with- 
out it he is dumb. 

Nothing is easier, therefore, than to 
suppose that when men were looking for 
some particular sign by which to express 
this interrogative faculty, some one set a 
jawbone on end, and said, Behold at once 
the cause and the sign of a question. 
By universal acclamation, it was adopted 
as part and parcel of our language, and 
of all languages. 

We indeed only place it at the end of 
a sentence, while some nations, the Spa- 
niards for instance, place it both before 
and after the words used to express an 
interrogation. 

They thus endeavour, in written lan- 
guage, to supply the place of that enqui- 
ring look and expressive gesture, which 
precedes and accompanies an interroga- 
tion in spoken speech. We think the 
custom a good one, and would recommend 
that it be introduced into all languages, 
and universally employed. 

Some matter-of-fact persons will assert 
that our explanation is absurd and unne- 
cessary, and even, perhaps, will go so far 
as to think that the interrogative sign (?) 
is merely a peculiar form of the letter (q) 
standing for the Latin word quere, which 
has become Englished into query. 

This explanation has the merit of sim- 
plicity, and may, therefore, please per- 
sons wh@ are remarkable for an abundant 
possession of that trivial quality. 

Our version may be corsidered far- 
fetched, and yet it is more to our taste 
than the other—just as we prefer the tea 
of distant China to any amount of yarb 
infusions, which can be obtained nearer 
home. 

There is more wit and wisdom, too, in 
one cup of genuine Bohea than in a hogs- 
head of sage or catnip. 
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THE USE MADE OF THIS SIGN, 


This instrument, then, symbolizing as 
it did the organ of speech and the source 
of all interrogations, was the foolometer 
of Socrates, by which he measured the 
human race, and learned the size—the 
height, length and depth—of the mind of 
man. , 

In his hands, it was as the wand of a 
magician. He made use of it to reveal 
all mysteries, to confute all error, and to 
overcome all opposition. It was a means 
of opening up treasures of knowledge, of 
making plain hidden stores of thought, 
of confounding the ignorant, of destroy- 
ing the foolish, of exposing pretenders to 
knowledge, and of rendering contemptible 
and ridiculous the evil-minded instructors 
of youth. 

With this key, he unlocked his own 
mind to himself, and, by diligent search- 
ing, had found out that he was himself 
a fool. 

Very early in this self-inquisition, he 
had ascertained and promulgated the 
mighty truth, that all that_he had learned 
was to know that he knew nothing. This 
consciousness of self-ignorance was with 
him, as with others, the beginning of 
self-knowledge. From this point, as from 
a strong fortress, he could make forays into 
the usurped domain of other men’s sup- 
posed intellectual possessions, and bring 
off the trophies of their assumed impor- 
tance. From it, as from a base line, he 
could extend his operations in every di- 
rection; and with this simple weapon he 
could overcome the well-skilled and well- 
armed opponents, who seemed fated to 
fall before him. 

Most men are all their lives making 
the discovery which he made early, and 
consequently they are wandering in error, 
while he was arriving at truth. 

Socrates, like Procrustes, lost his life 
in defence of his doctrine, and perished 
because he had applied his foolometer so 
freely as to excite the rage of his adver- 
saries. 

We have met somewhere with an anec- 
dote of a lunatic, who, on being asked 
for what reason he was placed in an in- 
sane asylum, answered, that it was be- 
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cause of a difference of opinion; that he 
thought all the world mad, and all the 
world thought him mad; as they out- 
numbered him, they also out-voted him, 
and consequently placed him in such a 
situation. Something similar was the 
conduct of the Athenians in regard to 
Socrates. 

The city of the Goddess of Wisdom, 
and the Philosopher, in this instance, re- 
versed their positions. He was the man 
of wisdom, and his adversaries resembled 
a body of lunatics condemning their 
keeper and physician. 

He was esteemed impious, and out- 
voted by judges who could not compare 
with him in a single excellence. 

His trial is a proof that if votes were 
weighed—not counted—be would have 
been atquitted by an immense majority. 


THE TOWER OF BABEL. 


Time would fail us to speak of all the 
many men who have, in various ages and 
nations, constructed Foolometers, and 
have been persecuted for their pains. It 
would be to narrate the lives of the wise 
men who have endeavoured to reform 
their times, and whose books and whose 
persons have been burned. 

What are the martyrs, the scholars— 
the true heroes of whom the world was 
not worthy—but men, who have endea- 
voured to show mankind how foolish were 
their actions, and how full, when rightly 
considered, was the world of fools. 


Each nation, and every age, seems to 
have erected for itself its own peculiar 
foolometer, by which after-times may 
learn its measurement. 


Not to speak of too many, we may say 
that we can ascertain the extent and the 
height of the folly of the sons.of Noah, 
when we consider that they planned and 
executed the Tower of Babel. 

The building of that Tower was in fact 
the Great Type folly of the Human 
Race, because the whole family of man 
took part in it. 

Does it not fairly show the desire of 
man, in all ages, to accomplish that which 
he is not able to perform, and which, 
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when done, will not secure the purpose 
for which it was intended ? 

Ever since this tower building, he has 
been trying to erect and perpetuate sys- 
tems of government, religion, and law, 
to create for himself a lasting monument 
in family, race, or literature, and in all 
else that men strive so earnestly to pos- 
sess. 

This seeking the unattainable by im- 
perfect means, is the grand folly of that 
impersonation of foolishness which we 
call man. He is perpetually imitating 
his ancestral absurdity, and endeavour- 
ing, in his inch of time, to enclose an 
eternity. Fool! Fool! is written by the 
finger of decay on all his works, and the 
laughing scorn of the demon of despair 
rings the knell of all his wide-extended, 
incomplete and unattainable endeavours. 

One age ridicules the follies of that 
which immediately preceded it, and then 
with sober face and mien of wisdom sets 
laboriously to work, and copies the weak- 
ness and imbecility of some more remote 
period. 

We are inclined to think that if any 
man, of sufficient knowledge, will take 
pains to make examination, he will find 
that this Babel Tower of Folly was be- 
gun late on a Saturday evening, and 
had its corner brick laid on the first of 
April. Hence it is, that all men have 
celebrated this great day us a kind of 
universal birthday of the race—an era 
from which to date, and a day upon which 
all men, however different in nation or 
diverse in language, have a glimmering 
of their great world-folly, and zealously 
strive to keep it in remembrance by 
making as many fools as possible. It is 
the Saturnalia of Nonsense—the great 
Carnival of Folly—the day when all men 
are allowed to be upon the same level of 
absurdity. 

Even if there had been no record kept 
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of that tower building, we might, by a 
synthetical process,—by observing the 
character of man in all ages, and putting 
together deductions from these observa- 
tions,—have arrived at the knowledge of 
its existence. 

We might have come to the conclusion, 
from the efforts of men to make for them- 
selves a name and reputation, that when 
the race was comparatively few in num- 
bers, and living together in one family; 
they may have said, Let us build us a 
city and a tower, whose top may reach 
unto héaven; and let us make a name, 
lest we be scattered abroad upon the face 
of the whole earth. 

How similar to, and how descriptive of 
the efforts of man, in all ages! 

We know the result. The language 
was confounded, and probably the appear- 
ance also; and from this date began the 
different races, differcnt colours, and dif- 
ferent languages of man. So will it ever 
happen to all, who, with the briek and 
mortar of time—the slime and elay of 
this world—try to rear an eternal habita- 
tion, and imitate the rock-founded walls 
of that house not made with hands. 
Man is perpetually trying, and perpetu- 
ally failing, to build of perishing mate- 
rials an enduring home. 

Our own age is full of follies—turreted 
rather than towered, by many small ef- 
forts—which in truth appear rather to be 
made of slime than constructed of brick. 

Do we not speak of that quality of 
mind, which makes men desirous of these 
Babel houses, as their towering ambition ; 
and may we not derive the word legiti- 
mately from this incident in man’s his- 
tory? 

How often, too, pride and ambition 
shows itself in building stately struc- 
tures, and how often, too, are men ruined 
thereby, and pride caused to fall, 











Tar Vircinians. A Tale of the Last Century. 
By Wituiam Makepeace THACKERAY. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1859. 
[From A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


We are at a loss to classify this latest 
work of the author of “Vanity Fair,” 
whether to place it with “ Esmond, a Story 
of Queen Anne’s Reign,” or with the Pen- 
dennis volumes, which are strictly novels 
of society. It is, indeed, a continuation of 
‘Esmond,” and, to some extent, may be 
regarded as the forerunner of the “ New- 
comes,” for the fortunes of Rachel Esmond 
are followed up in its pages, while the an- 
cestors of George Warrington, of the Tem- 
ple, and the Vicomte de Florac, who mar- 
ried Miss Higg, of Manchester, figure in 
the narrative. “The Virginians’ can 
hardly be called a novel at all, for story 
there is none—it is rathera long-drawn-out 
description of English social life, in the 
reigns of the second and third Georges, the 
periods satirized in Hogarth’s pictures, and 
genially presented in the novels of Field- 
ing. The scenes, within doors and with- 
out, might have been indefinitely multi- 
plied by the author without the least dam- 
age to the dramatic effect, so far as a 
catastrophe is concerned, so that the ques- 
tion asked by the juvenile reader of Har- 
per’s Magazine: “Who would carry on 
the Virginians when Thackeray died?” 
was not devoid of significance as a criti- 
cism on the work. The promise of the 
opening, that the two brothers should be 
engaged on opposite sides, in the war of 
the American Revolution, and thus enlist 
our interest and sympathy through the 
striking situations in which they should be 
placed, is in no manner fulfilled, and there 
is so much confusion between the record 
of the novelist and the diary of the elder 
Warrington, that we are frequently puz- 
zied to determine who is speaking. We 
must confess, too, that at times we wearied, 
in reading the book, of the long family 
histories, and fancied ourselves deep ina 
genealogical table of our most worthy 
Bishop Meade. Nor can we help repeat- 
ing the objections, heretofore expressed in 
this magazine, against the undue freedom 
taken with fact, in historical and geogra- 
phical matters. If Washington was to be 
introduced as a character, the leading 
events of his life should have been cor- 
rectly set down, and if a part of the action 
of the story was to be conducted on the 
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soil of Virginia, some little regard should 
have been paid to distances and degrees 
of latitude. Mr. Thackeray had no right 
to marry our great hero two or three years 
before the real event, and we submit that 
it was taking too great a liberty with the 
James and Potomac rivers, to bring them 
within a dozen miles of each other. The 
only charm in “The Virgin: ins,” to us, is 
the wonderfully brilliant and carefully 
finished style of composition. The wit of 
the author flashes, here and there, all along 
the family record, and there is absolutely 
no careless or feeble writing in it from be- 
ginning to end. Thackeray is certainly 
without a rival in the force, correctness, 
fluency, and felicity of his language. We 
regret exceedingly that the story should 
have been brought out as a serial, for we 
think we can see in this circumstance the 
cause of all its faults, and we feel a posi- 
tive certainty that it turned out a very dif- 
ferent affair from what the author, himself, 
intended to make it. Let us rejoice that 
it has, at last, come to an end, since we 
may now look forward, with confidence, to 
somewhat much better, ere long, from the 
hand that drew Major Pendennis and 
Colonel Newcome. 


TweL.ve YEARS or A Souprer’s Lirern Inpia, 
&c., &c. Boston: Ticknor & Fields 
1859. 


This most interesting volume is in the 
nature of an autobiography, being made 
up of letters of the gallant Major Hodson, 
of the British Army, descriptive of the 
military occupation of India, and the 
Sepoy rebellion of 1857-8. The writer 
was an eminent Cantab of Trinity College, 
and became greatly distinguished as a 
cavalry officer, having given his own name 
to a branch of the dragoon service—Hod- 
son’s Horse—of which, we believe, several 
regiments have been established. He fell 
before Lucknow, deeply lamented by the 
army, his distant kindred, indeed, by his 
country. He was a Paladin of the nine- 
teenth century, a brave, dashing, chival- 
rous, gentle-mannered fellow, and it is im- 
possible to read his letters, embraced in 
the volume before us, without conceiving 
the highest respect for his character asa 
soldier anda man. The idea was happily 
conceived by his brother, an English cler- 
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gyman, to make him tell the story of his 
life in his copious and entertaining corres- 
pondence, and the book has a certain 
permanent value, in giving us an outline 
of the Indian rebellion from a cool, clear- 
headed, and educated man, who was on 
the spot from the beginning. We accept 
it with pleasure, which is only dashed with 
regret at the untimely fate of its gallant 
author. 


Avouis; A Lecrenp or tHE ISLAND or Cos. 
With Poems, Lyrical, Miscellaneous, and 
Dramatic. By Paut H. Hayne. Boston: 
Ticknor and Fields. 1860. [From A. 
Morris, 97 Main Street. 


Mr. Hayne abundantly fulfils the early 
promise of his genius in this new volume 
of verses, which brims over with the wine 
of poetry, as a beaker at a banquet with 
the later and mellower offerings of a well- 
known vintage. Never was there a more 
honest and consistent literary workman 
than Mr. Hayne. Conscious, as he must 
be, of superior powers, he bestows on all 
he writes the most patient labour, where- 
in he pays respect to the critical taste of 
his public at the same time that he does 
justice to himself. In his lyrics, odes, or 
dramatic fragments we find no doubtful 
rhymes, no halting feet, no awkward in- 
version—all is in the strictest accordance 
with the severe rules of art. Not that he 
relies for the effect of his poems on the 
smoothness and melody of his measures, or 
at any time seeks to impose upon us by 
the trick of dexterous versification, saying 
commonplace things in a musical way 
and beguiling the sense through the ear 
alone. Not at all. No young poet with 
whom we are acquainted has less of mere 
jingle than Mr. Hayne. It is only as a me- 
dium of conveying his thoughts that he em- 
ploys rhythmical forms. Writing from a 
soul deeply imbued with the love of all 
things beautiful, his effort is to establish 
a sympathy with the reader, and make him 
see external objects or feel inward emo- 
tions as they affect the poet himself, and 
loftier aim he could not have. We cannot 
at this time dwell on the volume before 
us, or designate any particular poem in it 
as containing more evidence than another 
of Mr. Hayne’s genuine inspiration ; nor 
can we undertake to quote passages of pe- 
culiar excellence and beauty, for this 
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would demand a very large space in our 
pages. As a writer of Sonnets, we think 
the general verdict of the country would 
assign Mr. Hayne a rank not far if at all 
below Wordsworth. With little enthusi- 
asm for this form of verse, we should not 
base upon it our high opinion of the poet, 
did we not see in his careful study of the 
terza rima the secret of his general success. 
Sonnettizing has chastened his fancy, 
strengthened his diction, and elevated his 
taste ; and prepared him for the judicious 
employment of rhymed measures or blank 
verse. Looking over this volume, we can 
see no poem, indeed no line, that we could 
wish the author had omitted, while we 
find much that must be preserved for the 
generation that will come after us, when 
the literature of the time shall be winnow- 
ed of its chaff. Few of our rhymers have 
struck a note whose echoes will linger 
after them, but assuredly Mr. Hayne is of 
the rumber. Let us hope that his present 
volume will find its way into every house 
in the land where genuine poetry has a 
single admirer. 


Tue Dear SHormaker. By Puivip Barrett, 
Author of “ Flowers by the Wayside.” To 
which are Added Other Stories for the 
Young. New York: Published by M. 
W. Dodd, No. 506 Broadway. 1859. 


We see no good reason for the title of 
this little volume, other than that a book 
should have a name of some sort, for the 
chapter of the “Deaf Shoemaker” is nei- 
ther the longest nor the best of the 
sketches, and does not occur until near 
the middje. “Philip Barrett” is the nom 
de plume, under which a young gentleman 
of piety and industry writes for Sunday 
School scholars. Each of his little compo- 
sitions is a juvenile sermon, which im- 
presses us very favourably with the ortho- 
doxy and kindly feeling and purity of aim 
of the writer, but does not challenge crit- 
icism as an intellectual exercise. The 
style is pleasing and at times graceful, and 
the book will do good, which will doubt- 
less gratify “ Philip Barrett” more than if 
it secured for him literary reputation. But 
this latter is within his reach, whenever 
he may determine to take a higher range 
in his excursions into the domain of let- 
ters. 








AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 


For SCROFULA, or KING'S EVIL, 


Is a constitutional disease, a corruption of the blood, by which this fluid becomes vitiated, weak » 
and poor. Being in the circulation, it pervades the whole body, and may burst out in disease on 
any part of it. No ogan is free from its attacks, nor is there one which it may not destroy. The 
scrofvlous taint is variously caused by mercurial disease, low living, disordered or unhealthy food, 
impure air, filth and filthy habits, the depressing vices, and above all, by the venereal infection.— 
Whatever be its origin, it is hereditary in the constitution, descending “from parents to children 
unto the third and fourth generation ;” indeed, it seems to be the rod of Him who says: “I will 
visit the iniquities of the fathers upon their children.” ae 

Its effects commence by deposition from the blood or corrapt or uleerous matter, which, in the 
lungs, liver. and internal organs, is termed tubercles; in the glands, swellings ; and on the surface, 
eruptions or sores. This foul corruption, which genders in the blood, depresses the energies of 
life, so that scrofulous constitutions not only suffer from scrofalous complaints, but they have far 
less power to withstand the attacks of other diseases; consequently, vast numbers perish by dis- 
orders which, although not scrofulons in their nature, are still rendered futal by this taint in the 
system. Mostof the consumption which decimates the human family has its origin directly in this 
scrofulons contamination ; and many destructive diseases of the liver, kidneys, brain, and, indeed, 
of all the organs, arise from or are aggravated by the saine cause. ; ae 

One quarter of all our people are ecrofulous; their persons are invaded by this lurking infec- 
tion, and their health is undermined by it. To cleanse it frem the svstem we must renovate the 
blood by an alterative medicine, and. invigorate it by heal hy food and exercise. Such a medicine 


we supply in ; 
Ayer’s Compound Extract of Sarsaparilla, 

The most effectual remedy which the medical skill of our times can devise for this everywhere pre- 
vailing and fatal malady. It is combined from the most active remeaials that have been discover- 
ed for the expurgation of this foul disorder from the blood, and the resene of the system from its 
destructive consequences. Hence it should be employed for the cure of not onlv scrofula, but also 
those other affections which arise from it, such as Eruptive and Skin Diseases. St. Anthony’s Fire, 
Rose, or Erysipelas, Pimples, Pustules, Blotches, Blains and Boils, Tamors, Tetter and Salt Rhe- 
um, Scald Head, Ringworm, Rhenmatism, Syphilitic and Mercurial Diseases, Dropsy, Dyspepsia, 
Debility, and, indeed, all Complaints arising from Vitiated or Impure Blood. The popular belief 
in “impurity of the blood” is founded in truth. for scrofula is a degeneration of the blood. The 
particular purpose and virtue of this Sarsaparilla is to purify and regenerate this vital fluid, with- 
out which sound health is impossible in contaminated constitutions, 

Prepared by DR. J. C. AYER, Practical and Analytical Chemist, Lowell, Mass. 

é AND SOLD BY 

PURCELL, LADD & CO., Richmond; and by all Dealers everywhere. 

Marcu 1859. 


MARRIAGE AS IT IS AND AS IT SHOULD BE, 


By Rev. JOHN BAYLEY, of the Virginia Conference. 


The second edition of this work is nearly exhausted, and a third will shortly be issued. Re- 

tail prices varying from 50 cents to one dollar, according to quality of paper and binding. 

“ Parents, whose children are approaching maturity, will lay a good foundation for the married 
happiness of their children by placing this beautiful and instructive volume in their hands.” 

Richmond Christian Advocate. 

“It is profoundly practical. The author’s object is as benevolent as his reasonings, and his facts 
are irrefutable.” — Quarterly Review. 

“ We sincerely trust that this excellent little book may have an extensive circulation, and do 
much good.”— Home Cirele. 

“This book is destined to a wide circulation, and a permanent demand on the trade.’’—North 
Carolina Christian Advocate. 


ALSO, BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


CONFESSIONS OF A CONVERTED INFIDEL, ETC, 


Third Edition. Price $1. 


Of this work, the Richmond Enquirer says: “We welcome this, the third edition of a work 
which has deservedly secured for its author an enviable reputation at home and abroad. We read 
the work on its first appearance with considerable interest, and cheerfully echo the expression of 
opinion given by the Southern Literary Messenger, that ‘it abounds in ripe thought and admirable 
illustration.’ Let these who are given to too much talking, read the author’s essay on Loquacity. 
It will prove a sure antidote to the evil, unless it be, as we are rather inclined to think it is, an in- 
pom diseare. The essay on the study of Human Nature will repay the hours spent in reading 
them. 








ALSO, BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


PLEASANT HOURS. 


A Svuitaste Present ror a CuristTiAN Frienp. Second Edi. . Price 38 Cents. 
“If the reader does not find this book profitable, he must look for the ¢ iad his own heart.” 
ligious Herald. 
For sale by the Publisher, M. W. Dodd, 506 Broadway, New York ; J. B. McFerrin, Nashville, 
Tenn.; George L. Bidgood, No, 21 Pearl Street, Richmond, Va.; Wm. P. Griffith, Norfolk; Nash 
& Co., Petersburg; Armstrong & Berry, Baltimore ; and other Booksellers. 
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GROVER & BAKER’S 


CELEBRATED FAMILY SEWING 
MACHINES. 


NEW STYLES—Prices from $50 to $125, Ex- 
tra charge of $5 for Hemmers. 


This Machine sews from two spools,as purchased trom the 
store, requiring no re-winding of thread. It hems, fells, gathers 
and stitches in a superior style, finishing each seam by its own 
operation, without recourse to the hand-needle, as is required 
by other inachines. It will do better and cheaper sewing than a 
seamstress can, even if she works for one cent an hour. 





195 Broadway, New York. 181 Baltimore St. Baltimore. Iron Hall, 318 Pennssvivania Ave- 
nue, Washington, D.C. Mechanie’s Hall, Richmond. 223 King St., Charleston. 33 St. Francis 
St., Mobile. 11 Camp St, New Orleans. 97 Fourth St., Lonisville. 4 Wiggins’ Block, Lexing- 
tun. 338 West Fourth St., Cincinnatti. 1544 Superior St., Cleveland. 87 Fourth St., St. Louis. 


“TI take pleasure in saving, thut the Grover & Baker Sewing Machines have more than sustain- 
ed my expectation. After trying and returning others, | have three of them in operation in my 
different places, and after four years’ trial, have no fault to find.’—J. HH. Hammond, Senator of 
Nouth Carolina, 

ne My wife has had one of Grover & Baker's Family Sewing Machines for some time, and Tam 
satisfied it is one of the best lnbor-saving wachines that has been invented. I take much pleasure 
in recommending it to the public.’”’—J. G. Harris, Governor of Tennessee. 

“| think it by far the best patent in use. This Machine cau be adapted from the finest cambri« 
to the heaviest cassimere. It sews stronger, faster, and more beautifully than one can imagine. If 
tnine could not be replaced, money could not buy it.’—Mrs. J. G. Brown, Nashville, Tenn. 

“it is speedy, very neat, and durable in its work; is eusily understood and keptin repair. I 
earnestly recommend this Machine to all my acquaintances and others.’’— Mrs. M.A. Forrest, 
Memphis, Tenn, 

“ We find this Machine to work to our satisfaction, and with pleasure recommend it to the public, 
as we believe the Grover & Baker to be the best Sewing Muchine in use.’— Deary Brothers, Alti- 
sonia, T'enn. 

“If used exclusively for family purposes, with ordinary care, [ will wager they will last one 
‘three score vears and ten,’ and never get out of fix.”—Johu Erskine, Nashville, Tenn. 

**L have had your Machine fur several weeks, and aim perfectly satisfied that the work it does is 
the best aud most beautiful that ever was made.”—Maggie Aimisou, Nashville, Tenn 

*T use my Machine upon coats, dress-tnaking, and fine linen stitching. and the work is admira- 
ble—far better than the best hand-sewing, or any other machine I have ever seen.’’—Lucy B. 
Thompson, Nashville, Tenn, 

“| find the work the strongest and most beautiful I have ever seen, made either by hand or ma- 
chine, and regard the Grover & Baker Machine as one of the greatest blessings to our sex.’”’—Mrs. 
Taylor, Nashville, Tenn. 

“| have one of Grover & Baker’s Sewing Machines in use in my family and find it invaluable. 
I can confidently recommend it to all persons in want of a machine.”—G. 7'. Thomson, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

“| would be unwilling to dispose of my Grover & Baker Machine for a large amount, could I 
not replace it again at pleasure.”—Mrs, H. G. Scovel, Nashville, Tenn. 

“| take pleasure in certifving to the utility of the Grover & Baker Sewing Machines. I have 
used one on almost every description of work for months. and find it much stronger and better in 
every respect than work done by hand.”—Mrs. D. W. Wheeler, Nashville, Tenn. 

“Our twe Machines, purchased from you, do the work of twenty young ladies. We with pleas- 
ure recommend the Grover & Baker Sewing Machine to be the best in use.”—WN. Stil/man & Co. 
Memphis, Tenn. 

“The Grover & Baker Sewing Machine works admirably. I think the stitch and work far su- 
perior to that of any Sewing Machine Lever suw. On fine work, L think the Machine would be 
hard to beat.” W. J. Davie, Memphis, Tenn 

“I find the Machine easily managed, very durable, and take pleasure in recommending it to all 
who wish convenience, economy, and pleasure.’—Mrs. F. Titus, Memphis, Tenu. : 

** The Grover & Baker Sewing Machines have given such satisfaction that we cheertully recom- 
mend them to all whe wish « good and substantial Sew:ng Machine It executes work with much 
care and speed, and more finely than any other machine I have seen.””-— Mrs. R. B. Mitehell, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

“1 am happy to give my testimoay in favor of Grover & Baker’s Sewing Machines, and of the 
perfect satisfaction it gives in every respect. It sews neatly, and is bv no means complicated, and 
i prefer it to ali others | have seen.”—Mrs. Bryan, wife of Rev. A. M. Bryan, Memphis, Tenn. 

* It affords me much pleasure to say, that the Machine works well, and | do not hesitate to re- 
commend it as possessing all the advantages you claim for it. My wife is very much pleased with 
it, and we take pleasure in certifying to this effect.”— &. C. Brinkley, Memphis, Tenn. 

“ It gives ine pleasure to find the Grover & Baker Sewing Machine giving so much satisfaction. 
I have it in constant use, and find it all that could be desired. It is the mest simple and durable 
machine in use, and | heartily recommend it..’"—F. M. White, Memphis, TJ'enn. 

“ Huving seen, examied, and used many other kinds of Sewing Machines, I feel free to say that 
the Grover & Baker Machines are far superior to all others in use ’—M. Francois Seltz, Nash- 
eille, Tenn. 
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AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 


For SCROFULA, or KING'S EVIL, 


Is a constitutional disease, a corruption of the blood, by which this flaid becomes vitiated, weak» 
and poor. Being in the cirenlation, it pervades the whole body, and may burst out in disease on 
any part of it. No ogin is free from its attacks, ner is there one which it may not destroy. The 
scrofvlous taint is varionsly caused by mercurial disease, low living, disordered or unhealthy food, 
impure air, filth and filthy habits, the depressing vices, and above all, by the venereal infection.— 
Whatever be its origin, it is hereditary in the constitution, descending “from parents to children 
unto the third and fourth generation ;" indeed, it seems to be.the rod of Him who says: “ [ will 
visit the iniquities of the fathers upon their children.” , 

Its effects commence by deposition from the blood or corrapt or uleerous matter, which, in the 
lungs, liver, and internal organs, is termed tubercles ; in the glands, swellings ; and on the surface, 
eruptions or sores. This foul corruption, which genders in the blood, depresses the energies of 
life, «o that scrofulous constitutions not only saffer from scrofulous complaints, bat they have far 
less power to withstand the attacks of other diseases ; consequently, vast numbers perish by dis- 
orders which, although not serofulous in their nature, are still rendered fatal by this taint in the 
system. Mostof the consumption which decimates the buman family hus its origin directly in this 
scrofulous contamination ; and many destructive diseases of the liver, kidneys, brain, and, indeed, 
of all the organs, arise from or are aggravated by the same cause. : 

One quarter of all our people are scrofulons; their persons are invaded by this lurking infec- 
tion, and their health is undermined by it. ‘Io cleanse it from the system we must renovate the 
blood by an alterative medicine, and invigorate it by heal hy: food and exercise. Such a medicine 
we supply in 


Ayer’s Compound Extract of Sarsaparilla, 
The most effectual remedy which the medical skill of ovr times can devise for this everywhere pre- 
vailing and fatal malady: It is combined from the thvst active remeaials that bave been discover- 
ed for the expurgation of this foul disorder from thé blood, and the rescue of the system from its 
destructive consequences. Hence it should be employed for the cure of_not only scrofula, bat also 
those other affections which arise from it, such as Eraptive and Skin Diseases, St. Anthony’s Fire, 
Rose, or Erysipelas, Pimples, Pustules, Blotches, Blains and Boils, Tumors, Tetter and Salt Rhe- 
um, Scald Head, Ringworm, Rhenmatism, Syphilitic and Mercutial Diseases, )ropsy, Dyspepsia, 
Debility, and, indeed, all Complaints.arising from Vitiated or Impure Blood. The populer belief 
in “impurity of the blood” is founded in truth. for ecrofula is a degeneration of the blood. The 
particular purpose and virtue of this Sarsaparilla is to purify and regenerate this vital fluid, with- 
vut which sound health is impossible in contaminated constitutions.« 
Prepared by DR. J. C. AYER, Practical and Analytical Chemist, Lowell, Mass. 
AND SOLD BY 


PURCELL, LADD & CO., Richmond; and by all Dealers everywhere. 
SS SUR TE cok Se ie 


MARRIAGE AS IT IS AND AS IT SHOULD BE, 


By Rey. JOHN BAYLEY, of the Virginia Conference. 


The second edition of this work is nearly exhausted, and a third will shortly be issued. Re- 

tail prices varying from 50 cents to one dollar, according to quality of paper and binding. 

“ Parents, whose children are approaching maturity, will lay a good foundation for the married 
happiness of their children by placing this beautiful and instructive volume in their hands.” 

Richmond Christian Advocate. 

“Tt is profoundly practical. The author’s object is as benevolent as his reasonings, and his facts 
are irrefutable.”— Quartérly Review. 

“ We sincerely trust that this excellent little book may have an extensiye circulation, and do 
much good.” — Home Circle. 

“This book is destined to a wide citculation, and a permanent demand on the trade.’—North 
Carolina Christian Advocate. 


ALSO, BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


CONFESSIONS OF A CONVERTED INFIDEL, ETC.. 


Third Edition. Priee $1. 

Of this work, the Richmond Enquirer says: “ We welcome this, the third edition of a work 
which has deservedly secured for its author an enviable reputation at home and abroad. We tread 
the work on its first appearance with considerable interest, and cheerfully echo the expression of 
opinion given by the Southern Literary Messenger, that ‘it abonnds in ripe thought tnd admirable 
illustration.’ Let these who are given to too much talking, read the author’s essay on Loquacity. 
It will prove a sure antidote to the evil, unless it be, as we are rather inclined to think it is, an in- 


con diseare. The essay on the study of Human Natare will repay the hours spent in reading 
them. 














ALSO. BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


PLEAS AINT HOURS. 


A. SurrasLe Present ror A CuristiaAn Frienp. Second Edition. Price 38 Cents. 
“If the reader does not find this book profitable, he must look for the difficulty in his own henrt.” 
Religious Herald. 
For sale by the Ptiblisher, M. W. Dodd, 506 Broadway, New York; J. B. McFerrin, Nashville, 
Tenn. ; George L. Bidgood, No, 21 Pearl Street, Richmond, Va.; Wm. P. Griffith, Norfolk; Nash 
& Co., Petersburg ; Armstrong & Berry, Baltimore ; and other Booksellers. 
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GROVER & BAKER’S 


CELEBRATED FAMILY SEWING 
MACHINES. 


NEW STYLES—Prices from $50 to $125. Ex- 
tra charge of $5 for Hemmers. 


This Machine sews from two spools,as purchased from the 
store, requiring no re-winding of thread. It hems, fells, gathers 
= and stitches in a superior style, finishing each seam by its own 

=~ operation, without recourse to the hand-needle, as is required 
: , by other machines. It will do better and cheaper sewing than a 
seamstress can, even if she works for one ceut an hour. 








495 Brondway, New York. 181 Baltimore St, Baltimore. Tron Hall, 318 PennssIvania Ave- 
nue, Washington, D.C. Mechanic’s Hall, Richmond. 223 King St., Charleston. 33 St. Francis 
St., Mobile. 11 Camp St, New Orleans. 97 Fourth St., Lonisville. 4 Higgins’ Block, Lexing- 
ton. 58 West Fourth St., Cincinnatti. 154} Superior St., Cleveland. 87 Fourth St, St. Louis. 





“T take pleasure in saying, that the Grover & Baker Sewing Machines have more than sustain- 
ed my expectation. After trying and returning others, 1 have three of them in operation in my 
different places, and after four years’ trial, have no fault to find.”—J. H. Hammond, Seaator of 
South Carolina. 

* My wife has had one of Grover & Baker’s Family Sewing Machines for some time, and I am 
satisfied it is one of the best labor-saving machines that has been invented. I take much pleasure 
in recommending it to the public.’”—J. G. Harris, Governor of T'ennessee. 

“T think it by far the best patent in use. This Machine cau be adapted from the finest cambric 
to the heaviest cassimere. It sews stronger, faster, and more beautifully than one can imagine. If 
mine could not be replaced, money could not buy it.’—Mrs. J. G. Brown, Nashville, Teun. 

“It is speedy, very neat, and durable in its work; is easily understood and keptin repair. I 
earnestly recommend this Machine to all my acquaintances and others.’—Mrs. M. A. Forrest, 
Memphis, T'enn. 

“ We find this Machine to work to our satisfaction, ana with pleasure reeommed it to the public, 
as we believe the Grover & Baker to be the best Sewing Machine in use.”"—Deary Brothers, Alli- 
sonia, Tenn. 

“If used exclusively for fumily purposes, with ordinary care, [ will wager they will last one 
* three score years and ten,’ and never get out of fix.”.—Johu Erskine, Nashville, Tenn. 

“I have had your Machine fur several weeks, and am perfectly satisfied that the work it does is 
the best and most beautiful that ever was made.”—Maggie Aimison, Nashville, Tenn 

“IT use my Mechine upon coats, dress-tnaking, and fine linen stitching, and the work is admira- 
ble—far better than the best hand-sewing, or any other machine 1 have ever seen.”—Lucy B. 
Thompson, Nashville, Tenn. 

“| find the work the strongest and most beautiful I have ever seen, made either by hand or ma- 
chine, and regard the Grover & Baker Machiue as one of the greatest blessings to our sex.”—Mrs. 
Taylor, Nashville, Tenn. 

“| have one of Grover & Baker’s Sewing Machines in use in my family and find it invaluable. 
I can confidently recommend it to all persons in want of a machine.”—G. 7’. Thomson, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

“1 would be unwilling to dispose of my Grover & Baker Machine for a large amount, could I 
not replace it again at pleasure.”—Mrs. H. G, Scovel, Nashville, Tenn. 

“ | take pleasure in certifving to the utility of the Grover & Baker Sewing Machines. I have 
used one on almost every description of work for months, and find it much stronger and better in 
every respect than work done by hand.”—Mrg. D. W. Wheeler, Nashville, Tenn. 

“Our tw Machines, purchased from you, do the work of twenty young ladies. We with pleas- 
ure recommend the Grover & Baker Sewing Machine to be the best in use.”—N. Stillman & Co., 
Memphis, Tenn. at 

“he Grover & Baker Sewing Machine works admirably. I think the stitch and work far su- 

erior to that of any Sewing Machine I ever Saw. ~Om fine work, I think the Machine would be 
sale to beat.”— W. J. Davie, Memphis, Tena 

“TI find the Machine easily managed, very durable, and také pleasure in recommending it to all 
who wish convenience, economy, and pleasure.”"—Mrs, F. Titvs, Memphis, Tenn. 

“The Grover & Baker Sewing Machines have given such satisfaction that we cheerfully recom- 
mend them to all whe wish a good and substantial Sewing Machine It executes work with much 
cure or speed, and more finely than any other machine I have seen.’— Mrs. R. B. Mitehell, Mem- 

is, Tenn. 
are am happy to give my testimoay in favor of Grover & Baker's Sewing Machines, and of the 
ged satisfaction it gives in every respect. [t sews neatly, and is by no meafis complicated, and 

prefer it to all others I have seen.”—Mrs. Bryan, wife of Rev. A. M. Bryan, Memphis, Tenn. 

* It affords me much pleasure to say, that the Machine works well, and 1 do not hesitate to re- 
commend it as possessing all the advantages you claim for it. My wife is very much pleased with 
it, and we take pleasure in certifying to this effect.”—. R. C. Brinkley, Memphis, Tenn. 

“It gives me pleasure to find the Grover & Baker Sewing Machine giving so much satisfaction. 
I have it in constant use, and find it all that could be desired. It is the mest simple and durable 
machine in use, and I heartily recommend it.”—F. M. White, Memphis, T'enn. 

“ Having seen, examined, and used many other kinds of Sewing Machines, I feel free to say that 
the Grover & Baker Machines are far superior to all others in use "—M. Francois Seltz, Nash- 


etlle, Teun. 
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AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 


For SCROFULA; or KING'S EVIL, 


Is a constitutional disease, a cérreption uf the blood, by. which thie fluid becomes vitiated, weak » 
and poor... Being in the circulation, it pervades the whole body, and:may burst out in disease on 
any part of it. No organ is free from its attacks, nor is there one whirh it may not destroy. The 
scroftloustaint is variously caused by mercurial disease. low living, disordered or unhealthy food, 
unpure alr, filth and filthy, habits. the depressing vices, and above all, by the venereal infection.— 

Whatever be its. origin, it is ‘hereditary in the constitution, descending “ from parents to children 
unto the third and fourth generation ;” indeed, it seems to be the rod of Him who says: “ £ will 
Visit the iniquities of. the fathers gpon their children.” 

Its.effects commeu¢e by deposition from the blood or corrapt.or vicerous matter, which, io the 
lungs, liver. and internal organs, is termed tubercles; in the, glands, swellings ; attd on the surface, 
eruptions or sores’ This fon! corruption, which genders im’ the blood, depresses the energies of 
life, so thut serofulons constitutions not only suffer from scrofulous complamts, but they have far 
less. power to withstand the attacks of other diseases ; consequently, vast numbers perish by dis- 
orders whieh. altheugh fot serofulous in their natire, are still rendered fatal by this taint in the 
system. Muostof the consumption which decimates the human family bas its origin directly in this 
scrofulous contamination; and many destructive diseases of the liver, kidneys, brain, and, indeed, 
of all the organs, arise from or are aggravated by the same cause. 

One quarter ot-all oar people. dre scrofulous; their persons are iivaded by this lurking infec- 
tion, and their health is underinived by it. To Cleanse it ftem the svstem we. must renovate the 
blood by-an, aliérmiive medicine, and invigoraté itby heal hy food and exercise. Sacha medicine 
we supply in 


: Ayer’s Compound ‘Extract of Sarsaparilla, 
The most efecusal remedy which the medical skill'of our tives can devise for this everywhere pre- 
vailing-and fatal malady< It is combined from the ‘inost active remeaials that have been discover- 

for theexpurgation of this foul disorder from Ale blood, atid the rescue of the system from its 
destructive consequences... Hence it should be employed for tie core of not oly scrofila, but also 
those other affections which arise from it, suchas tuptive and Skin Diseases. St. Anthony’s Fire, 
Rose, or Erysipelas, Pimples, Pustules, Blowches.Bluios std Boils, Tumors, Tetter and Salt Rhe- 
um, Scald Head, Ringworm, Rhesmatism, Syphilitic aod Méfeurial Diseases, Dropsy, Dyspepsia, 
Debility, and, indeed, all Complaints arising from, Vitiated or Impure Blood. The, popular belief 
in “tmpurity of the blood" is founded in trathyfor scrofala is a degeneration of the blood. The 
particalar purpose and virtue of this Sarsapacilla is to purify. and regenerate this vital flaid, with- 
out which sound health is impossible in coutaminated constitutions. 

Prepared by DR. J.C. AYER, Practical and Analytical Chemist, Lowell, Mass. 


AND SOLD BY 


PURCELL, LADD & CO., Richmond: and by all Dealers everywhere. 
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MACFARLANE & FERGUSSON, — 
BOOK, JOB AND ORNAMENTAL PRINTERS, 
_ RICHMOND, WA: 


: 
Have removed their office from the Law Building, 
to.the house recently fitted tip. for them on the 


Corner of Bank and 12th Streets, 


where they will be pleased to see their former friends 
and patrons, and all others who may wisi to have 
printing done in the Best and Cheapest style, 
They now publish monthly the following works 
The SOUTHERN. LITERARY MESSENGER, Mac- 
t; farlane, Fergusson & Cox Proprietors. 
—- The SOUTHERN PLANTER, Augast & Williams. 
Proprietors. 
The HOME AND FOREIGN JOURNAL, a Buptist 
PBX > Missionary paper. 
The COMMISSION, published’ by the Southern Baptist Convention. 
The QUARTERLY LAW JOURNAL, published by J, W. Randolph. 


keds “he matiner in which they are printed will be a sufficient: guarantee of their 
capacity to execute any work entrusted to them. 


MACFARLANE & FERGUSSON, 
" o Cérnerof Bank and 12th Streets, Richmond, Va. 


‘ 





GROVER & BAKER’S 


CELEBRATED FAMILY SEWING 
MACE IN HS, 
_ NEW STYLES—Prices from $50 to $125. Ex- 
tra. charge of $5 for Hemmers. 


This Machine sews frum two «pools, as purchased from the 
store, requiring. no re-winding of thread: It hems, fells, gathers 
arid stitches ma superior style, finishing each seam by its own 

=~ operation, without recourse to the hand-neetle, as is required 
by other machinés. - 11 will do better and cheaper sewimy than a 
seamstress Gan,even if she works for dne cent an, hour. 


495 Broadway, New York. 181 ‘Baltimore St., Baltimore. Lron Hall, 318 PennsvWwania Ave- 
“nue; Washington; D. Cy Mechanie’s Hall, Richmond. 223 King St.. Charleston. 33. St, Francis 
St., Mobiles 11 Camp St.j New Orleans. 97. Fourth St, Louisville. 4 Higgins’ Block, Lexing- 
ton, 58 West Fourth St; Cincinatti... 154; Superior St., Cleveland. 87 Fourth St., St, Lonis. 


“T take pléasure’in saving, thatthe Grover & Baker Sewing Machines have more than snstain- 
ed my expectation: © After trying’ and returniig ofbers, I have three. of them in operation im my 
different: places, and affer four. years’ trial; have no fault to find.’—J, H. Hammond, Senator.of 
South Carolina. 

* My wife has bad one of Grover & Baker’s Family Sewing Machines for seme time, and IT am 
s(itisfied it is oné of the best labor-saviog machines that has been invented. [ take much pleasure 
in recommending it to the publit.”+~J. G.. Harris, Governor of Tennessee. 

“1 think it by-far the best patent in use. This Machine can be adapted from the finest caurbric 
to the heaviest cassimere.. It sews stronger, faster; and more ben titifully than one ean iinagine. - If 
mine could fit be replaced, money could not buy it’’—Mrs. J. G. Brown, Nashville, Teun, 

“itis speedy, very neat, and durable in its work; is easily. understood and kept in repair. I 
enrnestly recommend this Machine to all my acquaintances and others:!—Mrs. M. A. Forrest, 
Memphis, Tenn, 

“ We find this Machineto work to our satisfaction, ava with pleasure reeommend it to the public, 
as we believe the Grover & Baker,to be the best Sewing Machine in use.’—Deary Brothers, Alii- 
‘sonia, Tenn, 

“lf used. éxclusively for family purposes, with ordinary care, 1_ will wager. they will last one 
‘three score* years and ten,’ and never get out of fix."—John Erskine; Nashviile, Tenn. 

“{ have had your Machine fur several. weeks, and am perfectly satisfied that the work it does is 
the best and most beautiful that ever was made.’*~Maggie Aimtison, Nashville, Tenn 

“Tose my Machine, upon-coats, dress-makjng, avd fine linen stitching, and the work is adimira- 
ble—far better. iban «the best hand-sewing, or any other machine I have ever seén.’’-—Lucy B. 

Thompson, Nashville, Tenn. 

“{ find the work the strongest and most beautiful I have ever seen, made either hy hand or ma- 
chine, and régatd the Grover & Baker Machiue as one of tlie greatest blessings to our sex.”—Mrs, 
Taylor, Nashville, Tenn. 

“1 have one of Grover é& Baker's Sewing Machines in nse jn my family and find it invaluable. 
I ean confidently recommend it to all persons in want of a macliine.’—G. 7’. Thomson, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

“1 would be-unwilling to dispose of my Grover & Baker Machine for a large amount, could I 
not replace it again at-pleasure.’—Mrs. H. G. Scovel, Nashville, Tenn. 

» L wake pleasure in cértifving to the utility of the Grover & Baker Sewing Machines. I‘ have 
used one on alniost every deseription of work for months, and find it much’ stronger and better. in 
evety respect than work done by haod.”—Mrs, D. W. Wheeler, Nashville, Tenn. 

“Our twu Machities, purchased from you, do the work of twenty young ladies. We with pleas- 
ure recommend the Grover & Baker Sewing Machine to be the best in. use.”’—N_ Stidiman & Co., 
Memphis, Tenn. 

“ Phe Grover & Baker Sewing, Machine: works, admirably, F think the stitch aud work far su- 

erior 10 thut of any Sewmg Machine I ever saw. ‘On fine work, L think the Machine would be 
hata to beat.” W.. J. Davie, Memphis, Tenn 

“find the Machine easily. managed, very durable, and take pleasure in recommending it to all 
who wish convetience, economy, and pleasere:”—Mrs. F. Titus, Memphis, Tenn. 

‘Phe Grdver'& Baker Sewing Machines have given such satistaction that we cheeriully recom- 
mend them to all whe wish a good aud subasantial Sewing Machine ltexetates work with wnuch 
Gare and speed, atid anore finely than.any other machine | have seen.”— Mrs. R. B. Mitehell, Mem- 

his, Tenn. s 

* 1 am happy to give my testimony in favor of Grover & Baker's Sewing Machines, and of the 

tect satisfaction nm gives in every respecr. It sews neatly, and is by no means comphieated, and 
preier Xt to all others. bave seen.’ Mrs. Bryan, wife of Rév..A. M. Bryan, Memphis, Tenn. 

“it affords ne much pleasure tosay, that the Machine works'well; and.I do not hesitate to re- 
commend it a8 possessing all the advantages vou claim for it, My wife is very mach pleased with 
in, and we tuke pleasure. in certifying to this eflect.”~ &. C. Brinkley, Memphis, Tenn. 

* It gives me pleasure tofind the Grover & Baker Sewing Machine giving so much satisfaetion. 
"I have it in constant use, and fod it all that. could be desired. It is the mest simple and durable 
machive in use, and I heartily recommend it’... White, Memphis, Tenn. 

“ Having seen, examined, and used many other kinds of Sewing Machines, | feel! free to say that 
the Grover & Baker Machines:are far superior to all othérs in use’’—M. Francois Seltz, Nash- 
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AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 
For SCROFULA, or KING'S EVIL, 


Is a constitutional disease, a corruption of the blood, by which this fluid becomes vitiated, weak » 
and poor. Being in the circulation, it pervades the whole body, and may burst ont in disease on 
any part of it. No organ is free from its attacks, nor is there one which it may not destroy. ‘The 
scrofvlous taint is variously caused by mercurial disease, low living, disordered or unhealthy food, 
impure air, filth and filthy habits. the depressing vices, and above all, by the venereal infection.— 
Whatever be its origin, it is hereditary in the constitution, descending “ from parents to children 
unto the third and fourth generation; indeed, it seems to be the rod of Him who says: “ [ will 
visit the iniquities of the fathers upon their children.” 

ts effects commence by deposition from the blood or corrupt or vleerous matter, which, in the 
lungs, liver. and internal organs, is termed tubercles; in the glands, swellings ; and on the surface, 
eruptions or sores. This foul corruption, which genders in the blood, depresses the energies ot 
life, so that scrofulous constitutions not only suffer from scrofulous complaints, but they have far 
less power to withstand the attacks of other diseases ; consequently, vast numbers perish by dis- 
orders which. although not scrofulous in their nature, are still rendered fatal by this trint in the 
system. Mostof the consumption which decimates the human family has its origin directly in this 
ecrofulons contamination ; and many destructive diseases of the liver, kidneys, brain, and, indeed, 
of all the organs, arise from or are aggravated by the same cause. 

One quarter of all our people are scrofulons ; their persons are invaded by this lurking infec- 
tion, and their health is undermined by it. ‘To cleanse it from the system we must renovate the 
blood by an alterative medicine, and invigorate it by heal hy food and exercise. Such a medicine 
we supply in r 


Ayer’s Compound Extract of Sarsaparilla, 

The most effectual remedy which the medical skill of our times can devise for this everywhere pre- 
vailing and fatal malady. It is combined from the most active remeaials that have been discover- 
ed for the expurgation of this foul disorder from the blood, and the rescue of the system from its 
destructive consequences. Hence it should be employed for the cure of not only scrofula, but also 
those other affections which arise from it,such as Eruptive and Skin Diseases, St. Anthony’s Fire, 
Rose, or Erysipelas, Pinples, Pustules, Blotches, Blains and Boils. Tumors, Tetter and Salt Rhe- 
uin, Seald Head, Ringworm, Rhenmatism, Syphilitic and Mercurial Diseases, Dropsy, Dyspepsia, 
Debility, and, indeed, all Complaints arising from Vitiated or Impure Blood. The popular belief 
in “impurity of the blood’ is founded in truth. for scrofula is a degeneration of the blood. The 
particular purpose and virtue of this Sarsaparilla is to purify and regenerate this vital flaid, with- 
vut which sound health is impossible in coutaminated constitutions. 


Prepared by DR. J. C. AYER, Practical and Analytical Chemist, Lowell, Mass. 
AND SOLD BY 
PURCELL, LADD & CO., Richmond; and by all Dealers everywhere. 
Marcu 1859. 


_ MACFARLANE & FERGUSSON, 


BOOK, JOB AND ORNAMENTAL PRINTERS, 
RICHMOND, VA., 


Have removed theit office from the Law Building, 
to the house recently fitted up for them on the 


Corner of Bank and 12th Streets, 


where they will be pleased to see their former friends 
and patrons, and all others who may wish to have 
printing done in the Best and Cheapest siyle. 


They now publish monthly the following works : 
The SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER, Mac- 
farlane, Fergusson & Co., Proprietors. 
The SOUTHERN PLANTER, August & Williams, 
Proprietors. 
Tie HOME AND FOREIGN JOURNAL, a Baptist 
Missionary paper. 
The COMMISSION, published by the Southern Baptist Convention. 
The QUARTERLY LAW JOURNAL, published by J. W. Randolph. 


—— 


R@S> The manner in which they are printed will be a sufficient guarantee of their 
capacity to execute any work entrusted to them. 


MACFARLANE & FERGUSSON, 


Corner of Bank and 12th Streets. Richmond, Va. 











GROVER & BAKER’S 


/ oT SRT Tc 
MACHINES. 
“= NEW STYLES—Prices from $50 to $125. Ex- 
=: tra charge of $5 for Hemmers. 

This Machine sews from two spools. as purchased trom the 
store, requiring no re-winding of thread. It hems, fells, gathers 
and stitches in a superior style, finishing each seam by its own 

“ operation, without recourse to the hand-needle, as is required 


al by other machines. It will do better and cheaper sewing than a 
scamstress can, even if she works for ove ceut an hour. 


495 Broadway, New York. 181 Baltimore St, Baltimore. Iron Hall, 318 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, Washington, ).C. Mechanic’s Hall, Richmond. 223 King St, Charleston. 33 St. Francis 
St., Mobile. 11 Camp St,New Orleans. 97 Fourth St., Louisville. 4 Wiggins’ Block, Lexing- 
ton. 38 West Fourth St., Cincinnatti. 154} Superior St., Cleveland. 87 Fourth St, St. Louis. 


“T take pleasure in saving, that the Grover & Baker Sewing Machines have more than sustain- 
ed my expectation. After trying and returning others, | have t.ree of them in operation in iny 
different places, and afier four years’ trial, have no fault to find.”—J. H. Hammond, Senator of 
South Carolina, 

* My wife has had one of Grover & Buaker’s Family Sewing Machines for some time, and I am 
satisfied it is one of the best lubor-saving machines that has been invented. I take much pleasure 
in recommending it to the public.’”—J. G. Harris, Governor of Tennessee. 

“7 think it by far the best patent in use. ‘This Machine can be adapted from the finest cambrie 
to the heaviest Cussimere. It sews stronger, faster, and more beautifully than one can imagine. If 
mine could not be replaced, money could not buy it.’-—Mrs. J. G. Brown, Nashville, Tenn. 

“It is speedy, very neat, and durable in its work; is easily understood and keptin repair. 1 
earnestly recommend this Machine to all my acquaintances und others.’—Mrs. M. A. Forrest, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

“ We find this Machine to work to our satisfaction, ana with pleasure recommend it to the public, 
as we believe the Grover & Baker to be the best Sewing Machine in use.”— Deary Brothers, Alli- 
sonia, Tenn. 

“If used exclusively for family purposes, with ordinary care, I will wager they will last one 
* three score years and ten,’ and never get out of fix.”—John Erskine, Nashville, Tenn. 

**{ have had your Machine fur several weeks, and am perfectly satisfied that the work it does is 
the best and most beautiful that ever was made.”—Maggie Aimison, Nashville, Tenn 

*I use my Machine upon coats, dress-inaking, and fine linen stitching, and the work is adimira- 
ble—fur better than the best hand-sewing, or any other machine I have ever seen.’’-—Lucy B, 
Thompson, Nashville, Tenn. 

“| find the work the strongest and most beautiful I have ever seen, made either by hand or ma- 
chine, and regard the Grover & Baker Machine as one of the greatest blessings to our sex.” —Mrs, 
Taylor, Nashville, Tenn, 

“| have one of Grover & Baker’s Sewing Machines in use in my family and find it invaluable. 
I can confidently recommend it to all persons in want of a machine.”’—G. 7’. Thomson, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

“I would be unwilling to dispose of my Grover & Baker Machine for a large amount, could I 
not replace it again at pleasure.”—Mrs. H. G. Scovel, Nashville, Tenn. 

“1 take pleasure in certifying to the utility of the Grover & Baker Sewing Machines. I have 
used one on almost every description of work for months. and find it much stronger and better in 
every respect than work done by hand.”—Mrs. D. W. Wheeler, Nashville, Tenn. 

“Our tw. Machines, purchased froin you, do the work of twenty young ladies. We with pleas- 
ure recommend the Grover & Baker Sewing Machine to be the best in use.”,—N. Stil/man & Co., 
Memphis, Tenn. 

“The Grover & Baker Sewing Machine works admirably. I think the stitch and work far su- 
perior to that of any Sewing Machine I ever saw. On fine work, I think the Machine would be 
hard to beat.”— W. J. Davie, Memphis, Tenn - 

“T find the Machine easily managed, very durable, and take pleasure in recommending it to all 
who wish convenience, economy, and pleasure.”—Mrs. F. Titus, Memphis, Tenn. 

“The Grover & Baker Sewing Machines have given such satisfaction that we cheerfully recom- 
mend them to all whe wish a good and substantial Sew'ng Machine It executes work with much 
care and speed, and more finely than any other machine | have seeu.”"—Mrs. R. B. Mitehell, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

“fam happy to give my testimony in favor of Grover & Buker’s Sewing Machines, and of the 
verfect satisfaction it gives in every respect. It sews neatly, and is by no means complicated, and 
i prefer it to all others | have seen.” Mrs. Bryan, wife of Rev. A. M. Bryan, Memphis, Teun. 

* It affords me much pleasure to say, that the Machine works well; and I do not hesitate to re- 
commend it as possessing all the advantages you claim for it. My wife is very much pleased with 
it, and we tuke pleasure in certifying to this effect."— &. C. Brinkley, Memphis, Tenn. 

“It gives me pleasure to find the Grover & Baker Sewing Machine giving so much satisfietion. 
I have it in constant use, and find it all that could be desired. It is the mest simple and durable 
machine in use, and I heartily recommend it.’—F. M. While, Memphis, T'enn. 

“ Having seen, examined, and used many other kinds of Sewing Machines, I feel free to sav that 
the Grover & Baker Machines are far superior to all others in use "—J/. Francois Seltz, Nash- 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO *sUBSCRIBE 


FOR THE 


SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER, 


One of the Cheapest Publications in the Country. 
TWO VOLUMES A YEAR, 


Each containing at least 480 pages, in neat style, with fine Cover, and Advertising 
Sheet. The Two Volumes furnished for 


ONLY THREE DOLLARS A YEAR! 
Pon THE ¥ BAR 1860. 


The MESSENGER will, as heretofore, present. its readers with Reviews, Historical 
and Biographical Sketches, Novels, Tales, Travels, Essays, Poems, Critiques, and P: apers 
on the Army, Navy, and other National Subjects. 

CLUBS—Remitting us Fifteen Dollars in one letter, will be entitled to Six Copies. 

The Editorial and Critical Department of the MESSENGER will continue under the 


charge of 
* is y a ws : , 1 
JNO. R. THOMPSON, ESQ 
The Business Department is conducted by the undersigned, to whom all communica- 
tions of a business nature must be addressed. 
MACFARLANE, FERGUSSON & CO., 


shine 188 59, Corner of Bank and 12th Sts.. Ric *~hmond, Va. 


MY STOCK OF BOOKS AND STATIONERY 


For fall and winter sales, is large, and additions are made by every packet. 
Blank Books of my own make in great variety, always on hand. suying for 
cash, I offer unusual inducements to Merchants, Teachers, and others. Cata- 
logues will be mailed, post paid, to all Bookbuyers. 
J. W. RANDOLPH, 121 Main street, Richmond. 

N. B.—Having the largest and most complete Book Bindery in the State, all 
kinds of Binding is done in superior style, and at short notice. Blank Books 
for Banks, Clerks of Courts, and Merchants, made of the best material and war 
ranted to give satisfaction. 
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AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 
For SCROFULA, or KING'S EVIL, 


Is a constitutional disease, a corruption of the blood, by which this fluid becomes vitiated, weak ; 
and poor. Being in the circulation, it pervades the whole body, and may burst ont in disease on 
any partof it. No organ is free from its attacks, nor is there one which it may not destroy. The 
scrofvlous taint is variously caused by mereurial disease, low living, disordered or unhealthy food, 
nupure air. filth and filthy habits. the depressing vices, and above all, by the vener al infection.— 
Whatever be its origin, it is hereditary in the constitution, descending “from parents to children 
unto the third and fourth generation -** indeed, it seems to be the rod of Him who says: “1 will 
visit the iniquities of the fathers upon their children.” 

Its effects commence by deposition from the blood or corrupt or ulcerous matter, which, in the 
lungs, liver. and internal organs,is termed tubercles; in the glands, swellings; and on the sarface, 
eruptions or sores. This foul corruption, which genders in the blood, depresses the energies of 
life, so that scrofulous constitutions not only saffer trem scrofulous complaints, but they have far 
less power to withstand the attacks of other diseases ; consequent!y, vast numbers perish by dis- 
orders which, althongh not scretulous in their nature, are still rendered fatal by this taint in the 
system. Mostof the consumption which decimates the human family las its origin directly in this 
scrofulons contamination ; and many destructive diseases of the liver, kidneys, brain, and, indeed, 
of all the organs, arise from or are aggravated by the same cause. 

One quarter of all our people are scrofulous ; their persons are invaded by this lurking infeec- 
tion, and their health is undermined by it. ‘To cleanse it frem the svstem we must renovate the 
blood by an alterative medicine, and invigorate it by heal hy food and exercise. Such a medicine 
we supply in 

Ayer’s Compound Extract of Sarsaparilla, 

The most effectual remedy which the medical skill of our times can devise for this everywhere pre- 
vailing and fatal malady. " It is combined from the most active remeaials that have been discover- 
ed for the expurgation of this foul disorder from the blood, and the rescue of the system from its 
destructive consequences. Hence it siould be employed for the cure of not only scrofula, but also 
those other affections which arise from it,such as Eruptive and Skin Diseases, St. Anthony’s Fire, 
Rose, or Erysipelas, Pimples. Pustules, Blotches, Blains and Boils, Tumors, Tetter and Salt Rhe- 
um, Seald Head, Ringworm, Rheumatism, Syphilitic and Mercurial Diseases, Dropsy, Dyspepsia, 
Debility, and, indeed, all Complaints arising from Vitiated or Impure Blood. The popular belief 
in “ampurity of the blood” is tonnded in truth. for scrofula is a degeneration of the blood. The 
particular purpose and virtue of this Sarsaparilla is to purify and regenerate this vital fluid, with- 
out which sound health is impossible in contaminated constitutions. 

Prepared by DR. J. C. AYER, Practical and Analytical Chemist, Lowell, Mass. 

AND SOLD BY 
PURCELL, LADD & CO., Richmond; and by all Dealers everywhere. 
Marcu 1859. 


MACFARLANE & FERGUSSON, 
BOOK, JOB AND ORNAMENTAL PRINTERS, 
RICHMOND, VA., 


Have removed their office from the Law Building, 
to the house recently fitted up for them on the 


Corner of Bank and 12th Streets, 


where they will be pleased to see their former friends 
and patrons, and all others who may wish to have 
printing done in the Best and Cheapest style. 
They now publish monthly the following works : 
The SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER, Mac- 
farlane, Fergusson & Co., Proprietors. 
The SOUTHERN PLANTER, Augist & Williams, 
Proprietors. 
The HOME AND FOREIGN JOURNAL, a Baptist 
' Missionary paper. 
The COMMISSION, published by the Southern Baptist Convention. 
The QUARTERLY LAW JOURNAL, published by J. W. Randolph. 


ga@s> The manner in which they are printed will be a sufficient guarantee of their 
capacity to éxécute any work entrusted to them. 


MACFARLANE & FERGUSSON, 
Corner of Bank and 12th Streets, Richmond, Va. 
JI. R KEREININGHAM, 
DEALER IN 
BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 
211 Broad Street, (between 4th and 5th,) RICHMOND, VA. 
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GROVER & BAKER’S 


CELEBRATED FAMILY SEWING 
MACTIINES. 


NEW STYLES—Prices from $50 to $125. Ex- 


tra charge of $5 for Hemmers. 


store, requiring no re-winding of thread It hems, fells, gathers 

and stitches ina superior style, finishing each seam by its own 

operation, without recourse to the hand-needle, as is required 

by other machines. It will do better and che iper sewing thau a 
eeamstress can, even if she works for one cent an hour. 


This Machine sews from two spools, as pure hased trom the 


495 Broadway, New York. 181 Baltimore St., Baltimore. Iron Hall, 318 Pennsylvanian Ave- 
nue, Washington, D.C. Mechanic’s Hall, Richmond. 223 King St., Charleston. 33 St. Francis 
St., Mobile. 11 Camp St, New Orleans. 97 Fourth St., Louisville. 4 Higgins’ Block, Lexing- 
ton. 58 West Fourth St., Cincinnatti. 1543 Superior St., Cleveland. 87 Fourth St, St. Louis. 

“1 take pleasure in saving, that the Grover & Baker Sewing Machines have more than sustain- 
ed my expectation, After trying and return ug others, | have three of them in operation in my 
different pleces, and afier four years’ trial, have no fault to find.”—J. H. Hammoud, Senator of 
South Carolina. 

* My wife has had one of Grover & Baker’s Family Sewing Machines for some time, and I am 
satisfied it is one of the best labor-saving machines that has been invented. L take much pleasure 
in recommending it to the public.’—J. G. Harris, Governor of Tennessee. 

“1 think it by far the best patent in use. ‘This Machine cau be adapted from the finest cambrie 
to the heaviest cussimere. It sews stronger, faster, and more beautifully than one can imagine. If 
mine could not be replaced, money could not buy it.’—Mrs, J. G. Brown, Nashville, Tenn. 

“It is speedy, very neat, and durable in its work; is easily understood and keptin repair. | 
earnestly recommend this Machine to all my acquaintances and others.’—Mrs. 4. A. Forrest, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

“ We find this Machine to work to our satisfaction, ana with pleasure recommend it to the public, 
as we believe the Grover & Baker to be the best Sewing Machine in use.’’— Deary Brothers, Alli- 
sonia, Tenn. 

“If used exclusively for family purposes, with ordinary care, I will wager they will last one 
‘three score years and ten,’ and never get out of fix.”—John Erskine, Nashville, Tenn. 

**T have had your Machine fur several weeks, and am perfectly satisfied that the work it does is 
the best and most beautiful that ever was made.’’—Maggie Aimison, Nashville, Tenn 

“TI use my Machine upon coats, dress-inaking, and fine linen stitching, and the work is admira- 
ble—far better than the best hand-sewing, or any other machine I have ever seen.”—Lucy B, 
Thompson, Nashville, Tenn. 

“| find the work the strongest and most beautiful I have ever seen, made either by hand or ma- 
chine, and regard the Grover & Baker Machine as one of the greatest blessings to our sex.’”’-—Mrs., 
Taylor, Nashville, Tenn. 

“| have one of Grover & Baker’s Sewing Machines in use in my family and find it invaluable. 
I can confidently recommend it to all persons in want of a machine.”—G. 7’. Thomson, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

“I would be unwilling to dispose of my Grover & Baker Machine for a large amount, could I 
not replace it again at pleasure.”—Mrs. H. G. Scovel, Nashville, Tenn. 

«| take pleasure in certifving to the utility of the Grover & Baker Sewing Machines. I have 
used one on almost every description of work for months, and find it much stronger and better in 
every respect than work done by hand.”—Mrs. D. W. Wheeler, Nashville, Tenn. 

“Our tw. Machines, purchased from you, do the work of twenty young ladies. We with pleas- 
ure recommend the Grover & Baker Sewing Machine to be the best in use.” —W. Stil/man & Co., 
Memphis, Tenn. 

“The Grover & Baker Sewing Machine works admirably. 1 think the stitch and work far su- 
perior to that of any Sewing Machine | ever saw. On fine work, 1 think the Machine would be 
hard to beat.”"— W. J. Davie, Memphis, Tenn 

‘I find the Machine easily managed, very durable, and take pleasure in recommending it to all 
who wish convenience, economy, and pleasure.’—Mrs. F. Titus, Memphis, Tenn. 

“The Grover & Baker Sewing Machines have given such satisfaction that we cheerfully recom- 
mend them to all whe wish a good and substantial Sewing Machine. It executes work with much 
eare and speed, and more finely than any other machine I have seen.”,—Mrs. R. B. Mitehell, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

“fam happy to give my testimony in favor of Grover & Baker’s Sewing Machines, and of the 
perfect satisfaction it gives in every respect. It sews neatly, and is by no means complicated, and 
I prefer it to all others I have seen.”—Mrs. Bryan, wife of Rev. A. M. Bryan, Memphis, Tenn. 

* It affords me much pleasure to say, that the Machine works well, and [ do not hesitate to re- 
commend it as possessing all the advantages you claim for it. My wife is very much pleased with 
it, and we take pleasure in certifying to this effect.”— &. C. Brinkley, Memphis, Tenn. 

“It gives me pleasure to find the Grover & Baker Sewing Machine giving so much satisfaction. 
I have it in constant use, and find it all that could be desired. It is the mest simple and durable 
machine in use, and I heartily recommend it.’—F’. M. White, Memphis, Tenn. 

“ Having seen, examined, and used many other kinds of Sewing Machines, I feel free to say that 
the Grover & Baker Machines are far superior to all others in use.”’—M. Francois Seltz, Nash- 


eille, Tenn, 
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AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 


For SCROFULA, or KING'S EVIL, 


Isa constitutional disease, a corruption of the blood, by which this fluid becomes vitiated, weak, 
aud poor. Being in the circulation, it pervades the whole body, and may burst ont in disease on 
anv part of it. No organ is free from its attacks, nor is there one which it may not destroy. The 
scroftlous taint is variously caused by mercurial disease, low living, disordered or unhealthy food, 
impure air, filth and filthy habits. the depressing vices, and above all, by the venereal infection.— 
Whatever be its origin, it is hereditary in the constitution, descending “from parents to children 
unto the third and fourth generation ;” indeed, it seems to be the rod of Him who says: “ f will 
visit the iniquities of the fathers upon their children.” 

Its effects commence by deposition from the blood or corrapt or ulcerous matter, which, in the 
lungs, liver. and internal organs, is termed tubercles; in the glands, swellings ; and on the surface, 
eruptions or sores. This foul corruption, which genders in the blood, depresses the energies of 
life, so that scrofulous constitutions not only saffer frem scrofulous complaints, but they have far 
jess power to withstand the attacks of other diseases ; cousequent!y, vast numbers perish by dis- 
orders which, although not scrofulous in their nature, are still rendered fatal by this taint in the 
system, Mostof the consumption which decimates the human famiy has its origin directly in this 
scrofulons contamination ; and many destructive: diseases of the liver, kidueys, brain, and, indeed, 
of all the organs, arise from or are aggravated by the same cause. 

One quarter of all our people are scrofulous; their persons are invaded by this lurking infec- 
tion, and their health is undermined by it. ‘To cleanse it frem the svstem we must renovate the 
blood by an alterative medicine, and invigorate it by heal hy food and exercise. Such a medicine 
we supply in 

Ayer’s Compound Extract of Sarsaparilla, 

The most effectual remedy which the medical skill of our times can devise for this every where pre- 
vailing and fatal malady. It is combined from the most active remeaials that have been discover- 
ed for the expurgation of this foul disorder from the blood, and the rescue of the system from its 
destructive consequences. Hence it should be employed for the cure of not only scrofula, but also 
those other affections which arise from it, such as Eruptive and Skin Diseases. St. Anthony’s Fire, 
Rose, or Erysipelas, Pimples. Pustules, Bloiches, Blains and Boils. Tumors, Tetter and Salt Rhe- 
um, Scald Head, Ringworm, Rheumatism, Svphilitic and Mercurial Diseases, Dropsy, Dyspepsia, . 
Debility, and, indeed, all Complaints arising from Vitiated or lmpure Blood. The popular belief 
in “impurity of the b/ood” is founded in truth. for scrofula is a degeneration of the blood. The 
particular purpose and virtue of this Sarsaparilla is to purify and regenerate this vital fluid, with- 
out which sound health is impossible in contaminated constitutions. 

Prepared by DR. J. C. AYER, Practical and Analytical Chemist, Lowell, Mass. 

AND SOLD BY 
PURCELL, LADD & CO., Richmond; and by all Dealers everywhere. 
Marcu 1859. 


MACFARLANE & FERGUSSON, 
BOOK, JOB AND ORNAMENTAL PRINTERS, 
RICHMOND. VA., 


Have removed their office from the Law Building, 
to the house recently fitted up for them on the 













































Corner of Bank and 12th Streets, 


where they will be pleased to see their former friends 
and patrons, and all others who may wish to have 
printing done tn the Best and Cheapest style. 

They now publish monthly the following works : 
| The SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER, Mac- 
'  farlane, Fergusson & Co., Proprietors. ; 
—- The SOUTHERN PLANTER, August & Williams, 
: ==; - Proprietors. 
e =—Y nine The HOME AND FOREIGN JOURNAL, a Baptist 

: Missionary paper. 

The COMMISSION, published by the Southern Baptist Convention. 
The QUARTERLY LAW JOURNAL, published by J. W. Randolph. 


B@s> The manner in which they are printed will be a sufficient giarantee of their 
capacity to execute any work entrusted to them. 


MACFARLANE & FERGUSSON, 


Corner of Bank and 12th Streets, Richmond, Va. 


J. RB. KEININGHAM, 


DEALER IN 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 
211 Broad Street, (between 4th and 5th,) RICHMOND, VA. 
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GROVER & BAKER’S 


CELEBRATED FAMILY SEWING 
MACHINES. = 

~ NEW STYLES—Prices from $50 to $125. z;/| 
4 tra charge of $5 for Hemmers, : 
| 


SAA cm 






This Machine sews from tao spools. as purchased tronv + 
Store. requiring no re-winding of thread. It hems, fells, gath 
and stitches in a superior style, finishing each seam by its o 
= operation, without recourse to the hand-needle, as is requi\\ 
a by other machines. It will do better and cheaper sewing. than 
seamstress can, even if she works for ove ceut an hour. 








495 Broadway. New York. 181 Baltimore St, Baltimore. Iron Hall, 318 Peunssivania A: 
nue, Washington, D.C. Mechunié’s Hall, Richmond. 223 King St., Charleston. 33 St. Fram 
S1., Mobile. 11 Camp St, New Orleans. 97 Fourth St, Lonisville. 4 Higgins’ Block, Lexin 
ton. 58 West Fourth St., Cincinnatti. 1543 Superior St, Cleveland. 87 Fourth St, St. Louis. 

*T take pleasnre iu saying, that the Grover & Baker Sewiug Machines have more than sustain 
ed my expectation. After trying and return’ng others, [ bave tiree of them in operation in vu 
different ploces, and after four years’ trial, have no fault to find.”—J. H. Hammond, Senator 
South Carolina. : | 

* My wife has had one of Grover & Baker’s Family Sewing Machines for some time, and Ia | 
satisfied it is one of the best Inbor-saving machines that has been invented. | take much pleasu 
in recommending it to the public.”—J. G. Harris, Governor of Tennessee. 

“T think it by far the best patent ja use. This Maclinve cau be adapted from the finest eamb 
to the heaviest enssimere. It sews stronger, faster, and more beautifnily than one can imagine, 
mine could net be replaced, money could not buy it.’—Mrs. J. G. Brown, Nashville, Teun. 

“It is speedy, very neat, and durable in its work; is eusily understood and kept in repair. « 
earnestly recommend this Machine to all my acquaintances and others.”’—Mrs. M. A. No | 





Memphis, Tenn. 

“ We find this Machine to work to our satisfaction, ana with pleasure recommend it to the publ 
as we believe the Grover & Buker to be the best Sewing Machine in use.”— Deary Brothers, Ald 
sonia, Tenn. 

“If used exclusively for family purposes, with ordinary eare, 1 will wager they will last o 
‘three score vears and ten.’ and never get out of fix.”—John Erskine, Nashville, Tenn. 

““f have had your Machine fur several weeks, and am perfectly satisfied that the work it does 
the best and most beantiful thatever was made.”’-—Maggie Aimison, Nashville, Tenn 

“I use my Machine upon coats, dress-inuking, and fine linen stitching, and the work is adv | 
ble—far better than the best hand-sewing, or any other machine | have ever seen.”-—Lu 
Thompson, Nashville, Tenn. 

“1 find the work the strongest and most beautiful I have ever seen, made either by hand or 
chine, and regaid the Grover & Baker Machine as one of the greatest blessings to our sex.”"—. 
Taylor, Nashville, Tenn. 4 

“| have one of Grover & Baker's Sewing Machines in use in my family and find it invalnab ‘ 
I can confidently recommend it to all persons in want of a mmachine.’"—G. 7". Thomson, Nashvii 
Tenn. 

“I would be unwilling to dispose of my Grover & Baker Machine for a large amount, could 
not replace it again at pleasure.’”—Mrs. H. G. Scovel, Nashville, Tenn. _ 

«1 take pleasure in certilving to the utility of the Grover & Baker Sewing Machines. I ha 
used ove on almost every description of work for montis. and find it much stronger and better 
every respéct than work done by hand.”—Mrs. D. W. Wheeler, Nashvitle, Tenn. 

“Our tw. Machines, purchased from you, do the work of twenty voung ladies. We with ple. 
ure recommend the Grover & Baker Sewing Machine to be the best in use.” —N. Stillman & 
Memphis, Tenn. 

“The Grover & Baker Sewing Machine works admirably. I think the stitch and work fi 

erior to that of any Sewing Machine I ever saw. On fine work, I think the Machine wou ~ 
Pard to bent.”— W. J. Darie, Memphis, Tenn 

“I find the Machine casily managed, very durable, and take pleasure in recommending it td 
who wish convenience, economy, and pleasure.”"—Mrs. FP. Titus, Memphis, Tenn. 

“The Grover & Baker Sewing Machines have given stitch satisfaction that we checriully recor ' 
mend them to all whe wish a good and substantial Sew'ng Machine’ It executes work with miu | 
cure and speed, and wore finely than any other machine t have seen "—Mrs. R. B. Mitchell, Mei 
phis, Tenn. oy P ec 

“| am happy to give my testimony in favor of Grover & Baker's Sewing Machines, and of t] 

erfect sutistaction it gives in every respect. Lt sews neatly, and is by no means complicated, ab 
T preter it to all others I have seen.”’— Mrs. Bryan, wife af Rev. A. M. Bryan, Memphis, Teun. 

* It affords me much ‘pleasure to say, that the Machine works well, and I do not hesitate to r 
commend it as possessing all the advantages vou claim for it. My wife is very much pleased wit 
it, and we take pleasure in certifying to this effect."— &. C. Brinkicy, Memphis, Tenn, — ; 

“It gives.ine pleasure to find the Grover & Baker Sewing Machine giving so much satisfaetio#! 
I have it in constant use, and find it all that could be desired. It is the mest simple and durab 
machine in use, and I heartily recommend it.’—F. M. White, Memphis, Tenn. 

“ Having seen, examined, and used many otier kinds of Sewing Machines, I feel free to sav th 
the Grover & Baker Machines are fur superior to ail others in use’’—M, Francois Seliz, Na 
eille, Tenn. a 
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The Southern literary messenger ... 1835-64, 


j “eet the Southern and western monthly magazine and f a a. 


Ee more re ™ 


pessoa P¥endy.2. Vv. BG, ~.335-6. 


1. Heath, James E., ed. 11. White, Thomas W., 17887-1843, ed. 11. oo 
Edgar ie 1909-1849, ed. 1v. Minor, Benjamin Blake e,lets-1908 


ompson, John Reuben, 1823-1873, ed. vi. Bagby, Geor Willis, 
1828-1883, ed. vit. Alfriend, Frank H., ed. 


oe 10-8241 
' Library of Congress s AP2.S82 
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pane i literary messenger; devoted th 
.. partment of literature, and the fine arts ... At, e 
fe Ang. 1834—June 1864. Richmond, T. W. White’ 


1835-64. 


38 v. in 3%. illus., plates, maps. 234-264. monthly. 

No numbers issued Sept. 1834, Oct., Nov. 1835, Dec. 1836. 

Vol. 22-23 called also “new ser., v. 1-12.” 

Numbering irregular duri 1862-63. 

From Jan. 1846 to Dec. 188 title reads: The Southern and western lit- 
erary messenger and review. 

Editors: Aug. 1834—-May 1835, J E. Heath—J dhe Sept. 1835, T. W. White 
and others.—Dec. 1835-Nov. 1836, E. A. Poe.—Jan. 1837-Jan. 1843, T. W. 
White ."s others.—Aug. 1843-Oct. 1 1847, B. B. — ov. 1847-May 
1860, J. R. Thompson.—June 1860-Jan. ‘1864, G. W. Bagby.—Jan—June 
1864, F. H. Alfriend. 
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